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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the 
Illinois Library Association opened at 
ten o’clock Wednesday morning, May 
12, 1926, in the assembly room of the 


Hotel Emmerson at Mount Vernon, 
Illinois, with Miss Harriet M. Skogh, 
President of the association, presiding, 


Welcome from the City of Mount Vernon. 
HON. JOHN A. KOONS, Mayor. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—Members of 
the Library Association of this great 
state of Illinois— 


I am surely glad to welcome you to 
our city and I hope you will enjoy your- 
selves every minute you are here. We 
would be glad to make an impression 
on you people so you will be pleased 
to come back and see us again. I will 
not attempt to make a long speech as 
we have some good talent that will 
take up the subject of the library in- 
stitutions in this state. I am very 
much pleased with the workings of our 
library in this city. We have a won- 
derful board and they have taken a very 
great interest in the welfare of the 
library. 

I haven’t had a great deal of experi- 
ence with libraries until the past three 
years and I have come to be very much 
attached to the library as an education- 
al institution. I think it is a wonder- 
ful thing and I am glad to have such 
people as I have on the board to for- 
ward its interests. I have been very 
particular and tried to get the very best 
material that I could to assist in this 


work and I think I have done fairly 
well in my choice of people who are 
running this library. 

I remember the first library that I 
ever went into. It was some thirty 
years ago that I visited a library in St. 
Louis, the first of my experience, and 
I thought it wonderful to see the many 
volumes of books they, carried. At 
that time I suppose there were not 
many libraries in our state, but now 
you can hardly go into a city of any 
size that has not a wonderful library 
so that our children can get almost any 
kind of book. 

I will do anything I can while I re- 
main in the city to advance the ideas 
of education. Anything that I can do 
to assist you in enjoying yourself in 
this city, I will do. I have nothing 
locked against the library people of this 
town. You are at liberty to go where 
you please and I would like you to 
see our little city. We take a great 
deal of pride in having a nice clean city. 

I will not say anything further but 
wish that everyone of you will have 
the most pleasure possible while you 
are here. 


Greeting from the Mount Vernon Public Library. 
SILAS ECHOLS, President, Board of Directors. 


Madam President — Members of the 


Illinois Library Association— 


As president of the board of directors 
of the Mount Vernon Public Library 
and as principal of the Mt. Vernon 
High School,which has as one of its de- 
finite policies the maintenance of the 
library upon the same basis as the other 
departments of the high school, I bring 
a word of greeting, not only a personal 
greeting, but a word from the whole 


Board of Directors — a word from the 
librarian and her assistants — a word 
from our high school librarian. I think 
I may say further that the city of Mt. 
Vernon is glad you are here and I be- 
lieve that I may say without! unbecom- 
ing modesty that we have a good little 
city — we have here one of the oldest 
in the state of Illinois. We have a 
city which has no mean reputation 
from an industrial point of view. We 
have a city which has furnished in the 
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past a number of prominent officials in 
the state of Illinois, one which is fur- 
nishing now the Secretary of State, who, 
as all of you know, is the state librarian 
and who I see is in’ the audience this 
morning. We are rather proud of the 
showing this city has made in the polit- 
ical and social affairs, not only of our 
own community but of the state at 
large. I believe I am safe in saying 
also that there are many in southern 
Illinois outside of Mt. Vernon who ex- 
tend to you a word of greeting. We 
are delighted to have you in southern 
Illinois for this the first meeting in our 
part of the state. We of Mt. Vernon 
are particularly pleased that you should 
have chosen Mt. Vernon for the meet- 
ing place of the first southern Illinois 
assembly. 


We have had numerous conventions 
in this city. The past week we had 
with us the 45th District of Rotary 
International and you know something 
of the tone of a convention of that sort, 
but I will say as a member of the board 
that we have received no greater pleas- 
ure in entertaining any of these con- 
ventions than we anticipate in enter- 
taining you. We are very glad to have 
you present. We greet you as persons 
engaged in a very worthwhile task. We 
are thinking of you as a group interest- 
ed not in the narrow mechanical, tech- 
nical matters of cataloging and giving 
out books, so much as the broader 
sense of educating people — we greet 
you as educators in the state of Illinois 
and we hope that we may show our ap- 
preciation because of the fact that you 
are engaged in the task which should 
be thought of as the best and greatest 
of any anywhere. 


I have observed rather closely the 
workings of public libraries during the 
past twelve or fifteen years, having 
been a member of the board of direc- 
tors for that long, and I have a few 
rather definite ideas concerning the 
things which libraries ought to do and 
I am sure that these ideas are not new 
to you but I believe it is worth while for 
them to be mentioned in assemblies of 
this kind, lest we forget. 
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There has been a tremendous advance 
in the objective and also the perspec- 
tive. In those days there were not 
many who thought of the library busi- 
ness in terms of public education. In 
these days there is hardly any librarian 
who is worthy of the name who does 
not think she is serving the commun- 
ity as) an educational asset. 


I have three suggestions which I 
wish to present to you from my experi- 
ence as a public school administrator. 

1. The library should stress the 
matter of socialization, it seems to me; 
no less money of course should be spent 
for books. We want to give the public 
reading material but I think the time 
has come when the library ought to be 
a sort of community center. I believe 
just as the public school in many well 
organized communities is the center 
from which radiates a large number of 
activities, so the library ought to be. 
Every library should have an assembly 
room. I think the business men ought 
occasionally to visit the library. I be- 
lieve a great deal of stress should be 
laid upon the children and not from the 
standpoint of supervising their read- 
ing but from the standpoint of show- 
ing interest in them. Looking at 
it in a selfish point of view I can 
think of no better way of popular- 
izing the library. Make the people 
feel they can assemble there and there 
ought not to be much difficulty in get- 
ting the funds needed for the library. 
Thanks to Mr. Koons and the city 
council we get in Mt. Vernon the full 
amount of tax as provided by the state 
of Illinois. 

Of course these are merely remind- 
ers — not suggestions. I would not 
presume to say to a group of this kind 
what should be done. 

2. The second point is the matter 
of cooperation with the public schools. 
It seems to me there is very much to 
be desired in this regard in the average 
small community high school. There 
isn’t a great deal to be done with adults. 
Their habits are set but much can be 
done dealing with young people and I 
think it is the duty of every librarian 
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and every board of directors to see 
that there is close cooperation between 
the public schools and the libraries. 

3. The development of high school 
libraries. I think personally that there 
ought ta be a great deal of attention 
to this phase of library work in your 
meetings so that the persons interested 
in the development of libraries may 
know they have the finest sort of co- 
operation from you. It is true there 
is a high school library association 
which meets in connection with the 
High School Conference at Illinois in 
the fall, but I would like to see an 
arrangement so that there might be a 
uniformity of program worked out so 
that you could get together and not 
be working at cross purposes. 

One of the heartening things is that 
the library is on the same basis as the 
other departments of the high school. 


In the first place, I would like to ex- 
press a regret in not being able to 
spend two or three days here, but the 
Kentucky meeting invited me to speak 
there, so I am scheduled there to- 
morrow afternoon and must leave, as 
your president said, almost as soon as 
I conclude. 

In 1876 a little group of men and 
women met at Philadelphia to talk 
about library work. There were pres- 
ent there several of the men and 
women whom we most honor in our 
profession. Some of them, for that 
matter, are still connected with the li- 
brary, such as Mr. Dewey, Mr. Foster, 
Mr. Evans, and others. Still other of 
them have made their contribution and 
gone on. That meeting marked the 
beginning of the organized library meet- 
ing in this country. To these founders 
and their many worthy successors in 
the A. L. A. we are indebted for practi- 
cally all of our technique, our methods, 
our library opportunity. Before 1876 
there was no general scheme of classi- 
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Now it is easier to secure the proper 
appropriation for the high — school 
library than it was formerly. 


Those are the three things I wanted 
to remind you of and I want you to 
understand they are only reminders. 

In conclusion may I state again we 
are thoroughly pleased to have you with 
us. If there is anything we can do to 
make your visit in Mt. Vernon more 
pleasant, kindly let us know. If you 


_ would like to visit our high school lib- 


rary, we would be very glad to have 
you. We have a high school library 
which we think is about as good as any 
in a high school of our size. We also 


cordially invite you to visit the public 
library. 

Again I thank you and greet you in 
the name of the Library Board and a 
great many people of Mt. Vernon in- 
terested in its welfare. 














fication, no children’s rooms, no print- 
ed catalog cards, no booklists. 

In the fiftieth year of our existence 
as an organized profession we must do 
honor to these men and women and we 
must do what we can to honor the pro- 
fessional good service which they 
brought into being. One way to honor 
a cause is to show our faith in the or- 
ganization. The executive board has 
given us this year an opportunity to 
demonstrate our belief in it — first, 
through increased membership. 

Some years ago the A. L. A. adopted 
the slogan, “10,000 members by 1926.” 
At the beginning of this year they had 
6,500 members. They now have 7,600, 
or possibly by this time 8,000 members. 
We have yet some distance to go, but 
the increase which has come since the 
first of January is greater than the in- 
crease of any whole year in our history 
so that I should say we will reach our 
10,000 membership by the conference. 

Illinois members numbered 510 at the 
beginning of the year and 54 have join: 
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ed this year so far. If you add your 
share to make the 10,000, you will need 
to add approximately 150. Of the new 
members which came from Illinois, 
three are life members, which means 
a contribution to the fund, and six are 
trustees of one library. In speaking 
of membership this year, the committee 
has given special opportunity of enroll- 
ing not only librarians and assistants, 
but also library boards. It is estima- 
ted that in the United States and Can- 
ada there are thirty or forty thousand 
trustees. A very small proportion of 
these would bring it up to the desired 
figure. I should imagine there are be- 
tween one and two thousand trustees in 
the state of Illinois and it ought not to 
be hard, if we have not an assistant left, 
to make our quota. 

Another way to demonstrate our loy- 
alty is through contribution to the 
Anniversary Fund. The attitude of the 
people has been 100% perfect. I think 
we have not had a single criticism of 
the plan in general and the actual re- 
sponse is rapidly approaching the 100% 
mark. A week ago we had received 
$28,500 on the budget. The total 
amount from Illinois is $2,787.94 which 
means that Illinois has contributed 
more than any other state. Contri- 
butions have ranged from $1.00 to 
$1,000, the largest having come from 
the library board at Chicago. Our 
total budget is $35,000. By the first of 
June, when the exhibit at Philadelphia 
is supposed to open, we ought to 
have reached and perhaps passed that 
goal. 


It may not be inappropriate to re- 
mind you that every contributor of 
$25 or more will receive a compli- 
mentary set of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
publications. I am glad to announce 
here that in all probability we shall 
have in our series of publications a 
little pamphlet “Fifty years of the 
American Library Association” by 
George B. Utley. One of the most im- 
portant publications will be the A. L. A. 
catalog of 1926, now nearing completion. 
It will be a list of 10,000 books for gen- 
eral library use, selected under the edi- 


torship of Miss Cooper and a staff of 
people borrowed from the libraries of 
the country, with the aid of hundreds 
of professors in the country. I think 
we have not had such splendid cooper- 
ation in the preparation of anything as 
this catalog. It ought to be the best 
A. L. A. catalog ever issued. The 
publications will include two volumes 
of the Survey. Volume one will be 
concerned with public and college 
library administration and volume two 
with, the general library service — that 
is the service end rather than the inside 
end. Later on there will be two ad- 
ditional volumes concerned with the 
technical side. 


The report of the commission on 
library and adult education which has 
been studying its problem for two years 
is now nearing completion. The man- 
uscript will be gone over page by page 
by the commission at the Chattanooga 
meeting. 


Another very important publication 
in the series — one I am sure we shall 
find exceedingly interesting—is the re- 
port of the committee on library ex- 
tension. The committee will report 
facts about library service in the United 
States, where it exists and where it 
does not. In fact, half of the report 
will discuss many things which we 
might do about it. 


Not in the set, but especially interest- 
ing this year, is the publication of 
“Life of Samuel S. Green” by Shaw. 
Also we hope this vear for the long 
promised “Anniversaries and holidays” 
by Miss Hazeltine. 


The week of speechmaking will 
perhaps attract most of us. In the 
first place I should like to say President 
Belden has insisted that the program 
should be planned primarily as a state- 
ment of what has been accomplished 
in the last fifty years in the various 
fields of library work, with the view of 
summing up what should be done from 
the standpoint of libraries abroad 
rather than ourselves. We hope that 
the conferencewill bring great publicity 
to the accomplishment of the library 


— 
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profession and the libraries of the 
country. 


The dates are October 4-9. I hope 
you will record that in your mental 
notebook. You ought to put down the 
dates October 3-9. Mr Belden has 
asked his boyhood friend, Harry E. 
Fosdick, to speak a Sunday night ser- 
mon. We fear that he may not be 
able to respond. We received a 
printed note saying that Mr. Fosdick 
was not open for such engagements, 
‘but with the added note that in this 
case the invitation would be forwarded 
to Mr. Fosdick. In any case, it does 
seem necessary to register on Sunday 
before the opening meeting Monday 
morning. 

On Monday morning there will be 
meetings of sections, and the same in 
the afternoon. There will be a general 
session in the evening, followed perhaps 
by a general reception to our foreign 
delegates. Invitations have been ex- 
tended to every country in the world 
to send an official delegate to the con- 
ference. Invitations to the principal 


officers of all library organizations and 
many individuals have been sent, and 
we are having many acceptances. 

It is too early to say whether there 


will be twenty-five or fifty foreign 
delegates at the conference but I feel 
confident it will reach the lower figure. 
There are several coming from Great 
Britain, one from Russia, one or more 
from China and we have had a tenta- 
tive acceptance from other countries. 

The general sessions are to be given 
over to the special activities, somebody 
reporting college work, somebody 
children’s work, etc. There will be 
two international sessions. Perhaps 
the high point of the conference will 
be on Wednesday when we have our 
anniversary meeting, probably early in 
the morning at Drexel Institute, to 
celebrate the birth of the Library 
Association on the fiftieth anniversary 
of the very day. Two talks will be 
made, one by Mr. Bowker, and one by 
Mr. Dewey. It is also possible some 
other speaker outside of the library 
will be had. In the afternoon a re- 
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ception will be held. It is fully ex- 
pected the attendance will reach 
twenty-five hundred. If you think 
you may attend you had better make 
your reservation early. The head- 
quarters and other hotels have their 
rates listed in the A. L. A. bulletin. 


We are all very conscious that the 
library job is not done. Scarcely any 
library has sufficient money. Thou- 
sands of people do not make use of 
what is_ offered. Internationally 
there are fifty-one million people in 
the United States and Canada who do 
not have any library service and there 
are many things we ought to do about 
it, the committee tells us. There is 
the big field of adult education. The 
Board of Education for Librarianship 
tells us every year what ought to be 
done about our own education. 


We must not be content to celebrate 
past accomplishments. On the founda- 
tion mark of the first fifty years, we 
ought in the second to build a structure 
broad enough to cover the needs of 
every man, woman and child and we 
ought to make a big start on that pro- 
gram this year. The board hopes 
that we can do something in 1926 to 
make the American people appreciate 
their library more and take more in- 
terest in their library. 

Working in the interest of publicity 
are two committees. A general pub- 
licity committee and the A. L. A. 
special committee on the 50th anniver- 
sary. There is also a_ professional 
publicity agency which has been en- 
gaged for the next few months. Their 
work includes preparation of articles 
for magazines. The editor of Atlantic 
Monthly will publish an article. Other 
magazines have definitely promised to 
use certain material now in prepara- 
tion. Newspaper stories about adult 
education, library extension, the first 
two or three pages in the extension 
report, our annual report, will be used 
for newspaper material. 

Plans for conference publicity are 
about to go out making suggestions 
to every library in the United States 
as to local publicity and including two 
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or three short stories which contain 
the facts of the celebration by the A. 
L. A. This publicity part of the pro- 
gram will be a success only if the 
libraries of the country themselves 
turn their hand to the _ publicity 
problem for this year and get in every 
possible newspaper article. Send any 
material to the A. L. A. headquarters. 
Do not be modest. We know you can 
write articles. 

The library exhibit at Philadelphia 
does not require much discussion here 
because we have recently devoted 
space to it in the A. L. A. bulletin. 
The high lights will be the map which 
will stand above the exhibit and so be 
seen from any point in the building. 
On one side will be county library 
service, which we hope will have an 
electric automobile truck going out 
indicating the service of the county 
library. 


There will be a model children’s 
room of perhaps five hundred books 
selected from the A. L. A. catalog. 
There will be a printing press actually 
in operation turning out lists and 
suggestions about library service. Just 
now the thought is that they would 
like to put all those circulars in the 
form of postal cards, as folks like to 
send postal cards when they are away 
from home. There will be an exper- 
ienced librarian in charge in order that 
the people who come may get intelli- 
gent information. 


The exhibit of course is not for 
librarians but for the general public. 
We should like to have hundreds of 
thousands of people go back home 
with a better knowledge of what the 
library is. 


Local library exhibits. We hope 
every library will make this Fiftieth 
Anniversary its affair. In the March 
bulletin. we made detailed  sug- 
gestions. We gathered suggestions 
from many places and put them down. 
After all it does not so much matter 
how, but that you do it. We might 
feel there is solid area in the library 
movement if we might say that every 
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library in Illinois will have some sort 
of exhibit this year. 


Tell how old your library is, how it 
started, how it has developed, and what 
it is now doing. 

Tell a little bit of the state library 
service. We think it appropriate that 
you ask your library commission to 
furnish you with posters or give you 
the facts to prepare your own posters. 

The A. L. A. will provide you 
with a set of posters, which has a 
large poster in the center and two 
smaller on either side. These are 
inside posters. They are not expected 
to be read at a distance. We have 
tried to tell in a few words something 
of the progress of the movement as a 
whole, so I hope every exhibition will 
have these parts. Every library 
which is an institutional member of 
the A. L. A. will receive a set of these 
posters. Every library which has con- 
tributed to the 50th Anniversary Fund 
will receive a set of these. In addi- 
tion every library which asks for them 
will receive them. If you want them, 
they will be furnished to you. 

We hope you will not only make but 
advertise your exhibit; that you will 
have response; that you will show your 
exhibit outside of the library in store 
windows, at the county fair, where- 
ever you can. 

You have recently heard the 
announcement of four million dollars 
given us for library work. I have had 
many requests for special aid in special 
states. Magnificent as the gift is, it 
is not as large as it sounds. At this 
late moment I will not attempt to go 
into details but the facts are that the 
income from that endowment is to 
take the place of large annual grants 
which have been forthcoming. If no 
other money is found for our annual 
expenditures in addition to that which 
may now be anticipated definitely, it 
will mean that our income will drop 
from four million dollars to two 
hundred fifty thousand. I mention 
that because you all know the execu- 
tive board has a _ special committee 
studying possibilities of increasing our 
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endowment for this year. We think 
it may be possible to find here and 
there a multi-millionaire who will con- 
tribute to the library. I mention this 
only because it is possible before the 
end of the year we may be asked to 
aid that committee by giving a tip as 
to someone who might be willing to 
do this with their millions. 

In the meantime it is up to us to do 
what we can ourselves, and to summar- 
ize—it is up to us to increase our mem- 
bership to 10,000; to complete our Fif- 
tieth Anniversary Fund; to celebrate 
our Golden Jubilee; and, above all else, 
make the people of our cities, counties, 
and states know of the great library 
movement which is such a contribution 
to American civilization. 


COMMITTEES. 


The following committees acted in 
the year 1925-1926: 


Convention Committee. 

Margaret Gramesly, Chairman, Ur- 
bana. 

Lillian Kent, Clinton. 
Ethel Kratz, Champaign. 
Cora Belle Morris, Olney. 
Winifred VerNooy, Chicago. 
Katherine Doyle, Urbana. 


Membership Committee. 


Blanche Gray, Chairman, Mattoon. 
Gertrude Andrews, Normal. 

Mrs. Anna Archer, Peoria. 

Emily Cartwright, Oregon. 
Helen Clears, Kewanee. 

Margaret Corcoran, Springfield. 
Pauline Dillman, Joliet. 

Willia Garver, Urbana. 

Sophia Grant, Geneseo. 

Dorothy Hayes, Hinsdale. 

Ruth Hughes, Freeport. 

Leota Price, Paris. 

Elsie Schocker, Rock Island. 

Mrs. Olive Stallings, Granite City. 


Membership — Chicago. 


Alice Farquhar, Chairman, Chicago. 
Helen Babcock, Chicago. 

Gertrude Dowle, Chicago. 

Mary Bostwick Day, Chicago. 
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Hannah Logasa, Chicago. 
Gertrude Forstall, Chicago. 


Nominating Committee. 
Mary Eileen Ahern, Chairman, Chi- 
cago. 
George B. Utley, Chicago. 
James Shaw, Aurora. 


Resolutions Committee. 


Jane Hubbell, Chairman, Rockford. 
Ellen Gale, Rock Island. 
Mrs. Arne Oldberg, Evanston. 


Auditing Committee. 


Nathan Levin, Chairman, Chicago. 
M. N. Getchell, Urbana. 
Sara Belle Seiwell, Danville. 


Publicity Committee. 


Robert J. Usher, Chairman, Chicago. 
Alice Williams, Moline. 
Gertrude Moller, Mt. Vernon. 


Reader’s Opportunity Map. 
Effie A. Lansden, Chairman, Cairo. 


Recruiting Committee. 


Margaret Hutchins, 
Urbana. 
E. A. Henry, Chicago. 
Mrs. Jean MacElliott, Monmouth. 
Katherine Reed, Galesburg. 
F. Grace Walker, Springfield. 
Mrs. Bertha Putney, Urbana. 
Lillian Guinn, Peoria. 
Sarah E. Blair, Alton. 


Chairman, 


Travel Committee. 


John A. Phelan, Chairman, Chicago. 

W. A. Teal, Cicero. 

Earl Browning, Peoria. 

J. Lyon Woodruff, East St. Louis. 
Report of Treasurer. 


Receipts 
Disbursements 


Balance 


$625.62 

This does not include the expense 
for the present convention, which will 
amount to about $150.30. 
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It might be interesting to note the 
comparison in last year’s figures: 
Receipts 
Disbursements 
which shows an increase in the re- 
ceipts of $168.42 over last year, and a 
decrease in expenditures of $54.26. 


Mildred Towers, Treasurer. 


Report of Publicity Committee. 

Notices have been sent to the news- 
papers in all of the towns in which 
members are appearing on the pro- 
gram. My able assistants, Miss Wil- 
liams and Miss Moller, have aided me 
in sending notices to the principal 
libraries in the sections of the state 
which they cover. 


Robert J. Usher, Chairman. 


Report of Reader’s Opportunity Map. 

The map is here, ready to put up and 
all who have contributed to it will be 
interested. It has come out pretty 
well. After many struggles, Illinois is 
all together. She is bound and ready 
for display this afternoon. 


Effie A. Lansden, Chairman. 


Report of Recruiting Committee. 

The members of the Recruiting Com- 
mittee have hardly had time to find 
themselves and their duties before this 
spring meeting is upon them. Partly 
because there has not been time for ex- 
tensive correspondence and partly be- 
cause letters and circulars on recruit- 
ing have been sent by previous com- 
mittees to librarians in touch with col- 
lege and high school students, it was 
decided to omit that phase of the work 
for the most part this year and to de- 
vote the few weeks at their disposal to 
collecting and trying out recruiting 
materials and methods so that the suc- 
ceeding committee might have as good 
a start as possible. 

The A. L. A. headquarters has sup- 
plied several leaflets and posters. We 
have also obtained an excellent leaflet 
on library work as a profession from 
the Carnegie Library School at Pitts- 
burgh. The Wisconsin Library School 
gave us the privilege of examining one 
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of their graduate’s theses, a_ biblio- 
graphy of Librarianship. The class 
in Library Administration and Exten- 
sion in the University of Illinois wrote 
articles for recruiting purposes, some 
of which were published in the daily 
papers of Champaign, Urbana, Charles- 
ton and the University of Illinois. Edi- 
torials have been printed through the 
efforts of members of the committee 
in the college papers of Shurtleff Col- 
lege and Lombard College. Bulletins 
were posted at several libraries, in- 
cluding the Champaign and Urbana 
public libraries and high schools and 
in Lombard, Shurtleff, Knox, Univer- 
sity of Chicago and University of IIli- 
nois libraries. A Lombard college 
senior has also talked to high school 
students on librarianship and _ the 
library was represented on the program 
of the Girls’ Week conference at De- 
catur. (The selection of schools and 
places coincided with the location of 
the members of the committee.) 

The committee plans to have sam- 
ples of the printed material thus col- 
lected on exhibit during the May meet- 
ing and hopes the members of the As- 
sociation will look at them and note 
for future use what seems most suitable 
for their particular localities. 

While bulletins and editorials have 
their value in drawing attention to the 
possibilities of librarianship, it is prob- 
able that the best material is more 
often attracted by the unconscious ad- 
vertising of the successful librarian at 
work, (tableaux vivants) and most se- 
curely attached by the same librarian’s 
interest both in librarianship and in 
the possible recruit. A committee 
working with bulletins and editorials 
is like a small boat load of men drag- 
ging a net, not knowing what it may 
collect, or if it is being drawn over the 
most productive depths. It would be 
better for the future of the profession 
if each and every member would be- 
come a sportsman angling with the fly- 
rod for the finest trout in his favorite 
pool. To help in accomplishing the 
ideal of “Every librarian a recruiter,” 
the Committee recommends that the 
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members of future committees be 
chosen with a view to their presenting 
the subject of recruiting at all of the 
district library institutes. 

As an incentive at this meeting, 
the chairman has the permission of our 
President to read at this time a short 
paper on recruiting, written by Miss 
Laithwaite, a student at Illinois from 
over seas, before closing this report. 


Why Recruiting? 
By SYLVIA LAITHWAITE. 

“What does the word ‘Recruiting’ 
bring to your mind? To mine it brings 
childhood visions of a very splendid 
looking sergeant clad in scarlet uni- 
form, the darling of the domestic 
world, particularly it would seem, of 
my nurse. He stood in a strategic 
position at different street corners, to 
all appearances carelessly oblivious to 
passersby, but in reality keeping a 
sharp lookout for the likely young 
man to whom he could offer the King’s 
shilling. He knew where to pick, 
whom to pick, and the magic moment 
when to pick. He did not waste his 
time sitting in an office waiting for 
likely young men to casually present 
themselves — no indeed! He knew 
the dazzling psychological effect of a 
well set up body in a brilliant uniform, 
and the telling results of a personal 
presentation of what the Army had to 
cffer. He knew, moreover, that one 
or two or even a dozen appearances 
were not enough, but that recruiting 
meant daily work and a good deal of 
ingenuity in the way he approached 
each youth. The results, needless to 
say, were usually successful. 

“In recruiting for library school stu- 
dents, or for librarians, it seems to me 
that the sergeant’s telling methods 
might be of great use, since it is an 
actual fact that the library profession 
is not overcrowded, that there are 
more positions than applicants,and that 
an effort must be made to draw them in. 

“Why was it necessary for the ser- 
geant to take so much trouble? First 
of all he belonged to the Army, second, 
he believed in it and what it could do 
for others, and third, he realized that 
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many more would join if they knew 
what it really was and what it had to 
offer them individually. 

“Members of the library profession 
have an ideal too. They believe in 
their vision, and they know what vast 
fields are open to all who enter the 
profession. Why then do they not 
make public this knowledge and by 
their enthusiasm substantiated by 
facts, fire others with this same know- 
ledge? Three outstanding reasons, I 
believe, why more persons are not at- 
tracted to the library work are: (1) 
Want of a telling, recurring publicity 
campaign on part of all kinds of library 
schools, libraries and librarians; (2) 
ignorance on the part of the public 
as to what library work really entails; 
(3) the erroneous idea that only those 
who cannot get work, elsewhere or are 
unfitted for intelligent effort join the 
library profession. 

“Librarians, like the sergeant, must 
come to the front with their wares. 
They can dispel or combat such ideas 
as the above by showing the work— 
reference, community, rural, welfare 
and specialized in all fields, that every 
library in the country is doing. What 
would it mean were the libraries to be 
removed? They can tell the likely 
subjects of the many attractions library 
work has to offer: The public library 
for the gregarious, and those whose 
chief interest is humankind; the col- 
lege or university library for those 
who are of a scholarly bent, or are 
particularly interested in formative 
youth; the special library for those 
who are trained in a definite line such 
as engineering, automobiles, botany, 
medicine, and so _ forth; business 
libraries for those who are interested 
in industry and commerce. In fact 
there is no end to the list of opportun- 
ities. And if these opportunities are 


brought to light and kept before the 
eyes of the youth, the response will, 
I believe, be just as great as that with 
which the sergeant met.” 
Respectfully submitted, 
Margaret Hutchins, 
Chairman. 
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Report of Membership Committee. 


The Membership Committee, ap- 
pointed on February 15, 1926, began 
its campaign for new members by 
sending personal letters to the hostess 
librarians of each regional confer- 
ence. This letter asked that a personal 
appeal be made to librarians, assist- 
ants, and trustees attending the meet- 
ings to become members of the Illinois 
Library Association, if they were not 
already members, and to try for 100% 
membership in each library repre- 
sented. Miss Price reports that about 
45 new members resulted from these 
regional letters. 

This committee believes that it is 
the personal work that counts in bring- 
ing in new members, and, with that 
thought in mind, a plan was outlined 
for each member to do personal work 
among the libraries in her ‘mmediate 
district, either by letter or by personal 
calls. The majority of the committee 
members reported good results from 
their personal work. 

In addition to this work done, letters 
were sent to 84 librarians whose names 
did not appear on the membership list, 
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and 39 letters were sent to the presi- 
dents of library boards in the larger 
libraries, asking for trustee members. 
The responses to these letters were not 
gratifying, but brought in a few new 
members. 

The last report of the treasurer 
states that 187 new members (54 from 
Chicago) have joined our association 
this year; among them being the names 
of 56 trustees of public libraries. 
Evanston, Freeport, Maywood, Paris 
and Mattoon reported 100% member- 
ship this year. Many libraries reported 
100% staff members with from one to 
six trustee members. 

In the short time this committee has 
worked, we feel that the results are 
most promising, but we are leaving 
much work for next year’s committee 
to do. We hope their slogan will be 
“Every librarian, assistant, and trus- 
tee a member of the Illinois Library 
Association for 1927.” 

We submit with pleasure this report, 
and the names of new members of the 
Illinois Library Association. 


Blanche Gray, Chairman, 
Membership Committee. 


Reading Survey. 


By ANNA MAY PRICE, Superintendent, Library Extension Division, Springfield. 


Nineteen twenty-six being the fiftieth 
anniversary of the American Library 
Association, has caused many of us to 
turn a retrospective glance backward 
over these years and to take an account 
of stock, as it were. We have done it 
for two reasons. First for our own 
encouragement. 


We believe it is a good thing to have 
a reckoning with ourselves to find out 
just how far we have gone on that ideal 
road of progress. 

The other reason for this stock tak- 
ing is to duly impress the “public” 
with these fifty years’ accomplish- 
ments. 


In Illinois, the association passed its 
thirtieth milestone in January of this 
year. We have prepared a set of charts 
illustrating the progress in the estab- 





lishment of public libraries. Public 
libraries are defined as libraries financed 
by a tax or a permanent endowment 
and open for the free use of the public. 

The first statistics of libraries in 
Illinois were compiled in 1904 by 
Katharine Sharp, Director of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School. At 
that time there were 121 public 
libraries. 


In 1909 the General Assembly passed 
a law creating the Illinois Library Ex- 
tension Commission. The Board of 
Commissioners was appointed in Sep- 
tember of that year and the first execu- 
tive officer in January, 1910. By that 
time the public libraries had increased 
to 156. The first complete statistics of 
public libraries since those of Miss 
Sharp’s in 1904 were compiled in 1914. 
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During this ten year period 58 libraries 
were opened, making a total of 179. 

During the next decade, or to be 
more exact, eleven years, bringing us 
down to the close of 1925, 69 more 
libraries have been established, making 
248 libraries. (Chart 1.) 

Nine of these libraries have no tax 
support but depend upon a more or 
less adequate endowment fund. The 
other 239 are financed by a tax levy 
upon the following basis: 

150 city libraries 

39 village libraries 

49 township libraries 
1 county library 

The fifty township and county libra- 
ries are the only libraries from which 
the farmer and his rural neighbors may 


borrow books without a_ charge. 
(Chart 2.) 
There still remain ten counties 


where there are no public libraries and 
thirty-eight counties where there is 
only one library. (Chart 3.) These 
forty-eight counties offer a fine field 
for unified, cooperative library service. 

Even with all these shortcomings, 
from a scanning of the statistics of 
Illinois public libraries, the grand 
totals, including income, expenditures, 
volumes in libraries, volumes circu- 
lated, number of borrowers, etc., pre- 
sent very pleasing figures which com- 
pare favorably with those of other 
states that have no dark counties. 

I have a friend—a librarian — for 
whose judgment I have the greatest re- 
spect. He has said to me many times, 
“When you have an opportunity to 
talk before a body of people about 
library matters, tell them all the good 
things you can. It is the best way to 
encourage people.” 

For a long time I have followed this 
advice. I have said and printed every 
fine and helpful thing I could find to 
say about Illinois libraries. But for 
the last two years I have been doing 
some very special thinking. At the 
A. L. A. Saratoga conference, 1924, 
Mr. Chase read a paper, “What the 
people of Boston are reading.” He 
began by saying that the people of 
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Boston were reading, but the public 
library didn’t know what they were 
reading. He went on to tell of the 
enormous sales of the newspapers, 
news stands and book stores, and that 
the greatest number of readers were 
not the borrowers from the public 
library. I have been thinking about 
what Mr. Chase said ever since. 

I came home and have been observ- 
ing book stores and news stands wher- 
ever I go in Illinois. You have been 
doing the same thing and we all know 
that the facts Mr. Chase pointed out 
are not peculiar to Boston. 

Since it seems to be true that much 
of the reading that is purchased from 
news stands and book stores is the 
light novel and the vicious and semi- 
vicious story magazine, I have wanted 
to analyze a little more closely the 
reading borrowed from the _ public 
library. The question was presented 
at our regional library conferences this 
spring and some six or seven libraries 
agreed to cooperate Dy keeping extra 
statistics of all books and periodicals 
loaned during one month. The libraries 
were to represent towns of 10,000, 
5,000 and 3,000 population; factory, 
mining, or rural resident towns; towns 
with larger part foreign, and towns 
with little or no foreign element. The 
months were to be either March or 
April. March has usually one of the 
largest circulations for the year, and 
April is at least representative. 

These are some of the questions we 
wanted to answer by our survey: 

How many people above high school 
age used the public library? Who 
were these people, older men and 
women, or young men and women; 
were they business or professional peo- 
ple, teachers, ministers, club women; 
what do they read? Are the adult 
classed books read by the adults or by 
the high school boys and girls as sup- 
plementary reading for school work? 

We have had time to consider the 
figures of only one library—that of a 
small town just under 3,000. It is a 
fine little community of American citi- 
zens, with no special industries. It is 
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in a prosperous part of the state and 
only a short distance from three or 
four colleges. There was once a little 
college located in the town but it was 
later closed. 

Last year the library had a circula- 
tion of 17,490 volumes, or 6.4 per 
capita. 

There is an unusually well selected 
collection of books for so small a 
library. The librarian, though she has 
had no professional training, is well 
read, has a fine personality, and good 
library spirit. 

Almost half of the population is 
registered as borrowers and the library 
is open afternoon and evening six days 
of the week. 

These are our findings for the month 
of April, 1926. 

Circulation of adult collection: 

Adult fiction 870 
Adult classed books. 201 








) eee 1071 volumes 

Periodicals ......... 196(includes 
adult and juvenile) 

BE ec ecaniesewscnd 1267 


Who read the 870 novels and who 
read the 201 classed books, and what 
were the subjects of the classed books? 

READERS. The adult readers 
might be classified as follows: 27 men, 
mostly business men, a banker, mer- 
chants, dentist, clerks, laborers and re- 
tired farmers. 

Five young men or boys out of 
school (delivery boys or clerks). 

One hundred older women readers, 
all mothers and wives and homemakers 
except 13, eight of whom were teach- 
ers in the schools, one music teacher, 
two bookkeepers, one clerk, and the 
librarian. 

Fifteen young women, including one 
stenographer and two college students. 


Books They Read. 
FICTION. First as to the 870 
novels. Five hundred and one were 
read by the grown people, 71 by men, 
and 430 by women, and 369 by high 
school and grade pupils. 
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For lack of time we have been un- 
able to analyze the novels read by either 
of the three groups — we cannot say 
whether this reading afforded any 
greater benefit than a pleasant way 
of passing time or a finer knowledge of 
human nature, ways and manners of 
living, customs of people, a broad ac- 
quaintance of fine characters, and a 
keener appreciation of literary style. 
It may be that the novels read by 
school children were for work in Eng- 
lish. This analysis of the fiction loan- 
ed will be made and you shall have the 
results later. 

All we can say now is that there 
were more than four times as many 
novels read as either periodicals or 
classed books, and that the school 
children read almost half of these. 

PERIODICALS. 196 _ periodicals 
were issued during the month. Five 
(3 Popular Mechanics, 1 Century, 1 St. 
Nicholas) were read by men, 79 by 
women, and 112 by the school children, 
o1 considerably more than half. The 
International Book Review, art and 
music periodicals, garden and home 
magazines figured largely among 
those issued to women, though only 22 
of the 115 women who borrowed from 
the library took out periodicals. 

CLASSED BOOKS. The total cir- 
culation for adult classed books was 
201 volumes. 95 were read by men 


‘and women and 201 by the high school 


students. Again the school children 
scored by far the larger number. All 
figures quoted so far have included re- 
newals if there were any. When the 
final counts are made renewals will be 
deducted. 


This little survey in no way attempts 
to show the work of the public library. 
No accounting has been made of the 
reference work. It is only an indica- 
tion of the taste and inclinations of the 
147 readers beyond high school age. 
It is interesting to know that a sixth 
grade teacher made the greatest use of 
the opportunity the library presented; 
that Edgar Guest was the popular poet; 
that Damaged Souls was the only re- 
cent biography loaned, and no recent 
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travel was read at all; that compara- 
tively few men use the public library; 
that the books they borrow are mostly 
novels — (What do the Babbitts talk 
about, anyway?); that women use the 
library more than men, that while they 
read even more fiction they also read 
other things and make good use of the 
library for material for club work. 
Women also read more of the library 
periodicals than men. 


It is also true that the high school 
pupil uses more of the adult classed 
collection than the adult reader; that 
the high school pupils read almost half 
of the novels circulated. 

The most disturbing facts to me are 
the small number of young men and 
women who read, and that the little 
they do read is fiction. Aside from 
novels, etiquette and parties seem to 
be the only thing they are interested 
in. This library was opened in 1913 
and these young people had the benefit 
of the children’s collection. 

To summarize the readers once more. 
In this little city of three thousand 
people — very comfortable and pros- 
perous people — only 27 over high 
school age borrowed, classed books for 
home reading — 3 men, 12 married 
women (or club women), 5 teachers, 1 
librarian, 1 stenographer, 1 clerk, 2 
college students, and 2 young girls. 
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How differently the circulation 
figures read in the monthly report in 
the newspaper — 201 classed books — 
you immediately think, “What a good 
showing! How the library is develop- 
ing!” If this little survey may be taken 
as a true indication of the reading in 
other communities there is a wonder- 
ful opportunity for wise, ambitious 
librarians. Don’t you think that these 
figures are in the same proportion as 
those of the city of five, ten, or twenty 
thousand? If in doubt, make a survey 
of your own. 

It is not going to be easy to accom- 
plish anything great under our present 
system of isolated libraries. In most 
of the towns the librarian is the only 
one of her kind in the community. 
Few trustees know more than the 
librarian tells them. If she has had 
no professional training it is doubly 
hard. In the case of teachers, there 
are always a number of them. They 
get together and talk things over, they 
can organize and pull together. Not 
so with the librarian — she is alone. 
The Bible says “Where there are two 
or three gathered together...” The 
Lord himself picked out twelve to carry 
on his work, and He gave them three 
years of professional training, too. 
So you see we must combine, cooperate, 
get together, find more money and 
serve more people with better books. 
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COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION. 
Chairman, Phineas L. Windsor, Librarian, University of Illinois. 
Discussion of Reference Problems. 


Mr. Windsor: Our subject is refer- 
ence work and other phases of library 
work connected with college and refer- 
ence work, and also reference work in 
public libraries. 

The first thing we will consider is 
the valuation of reference work, what 
it might cost and some of the charac- 
teristics of reference work which lead 
up to those questions. The ability to 
report effectively on reference work 
has been a problem to _ librarians. 
Good reference work means so much, 
it is a valuable form of public library 
or other library work; nevertheless 
when you come to report on it so as to 
let the board know the character and 
value of it, it is a difficult thing and it 
may be it can’t be done like other 
things that can be reported statistically. 


As to one phase of the matter be- 
fore you, Miss Hutchins will give an 
analysis of reference questions made 
at the University of Illinois library 
and after that I hope any of you will 
ask any questions, especially questions 
which relate themselves to ability of 
librarians or reference librarians to 
evaluate in any way the work that is 
done by reference librarians or depart- 
ments, so as to make the presentation 
to the board or people as effective as 
it should be. 

Miss Hutchins: We have been keep- 
ing a record of reference questionsat the 
University of Illinois since July, 1922, 
jotting down questions that came to us. 
It is a very incomplete record because 
when we are very busy, especially on 
other things than answering questions, 
we forget to put the questions down. 


One of our librarians has said that 
reference librarians should never give 
the appearance of being busy. Prob- 
ably we lose a good many questions 
and certainly we lose chances to put 
down questions. The day is shorter 
than we could use so a lot of our ques- 
tions are omitted. We don’t put down 


simple questions, such as how to use 
the readers’ guide, etc. 

We have used reference questions 
in our teaching and in our practice 
work. We have used them as a basis 
to decide on what subjects it would be 
convenient to have bibliographies made. 
Also in teaching the use of the library 
we think it seems a little more lively to 
students, especially in a quiz, to say, 
“These are twenty or thirty questions 
which have been asked at the reference 
desk.” So that is the use we have 
made of the questions up to this time. 
We had never thought of classifying 
them until the A. L. A. Board of Edu- 
cation asked if we had kept a list of 
our questions and asked if we would 
tabulate them. 

We haven’t thought especially about 
the matter of valuing work. One use 
for it is to determine the general trend 
of reference work. I feel if we could 
have kept a record for twenty years, 
we would see quite a little difference. 
Another use is to determine what sort 
of material or technical training is most 
needed in the reference department. 
Do you use for your reference ques- 
tions reference books? Do you use pam- 
phlets or do you use the card catalog 
and look for books in the stacks? I 
notice when library school students 
come to us they have the idea they will 
do all of their reference work in the 
reference department. As a matter of 
fact we do a good deal of the time go 
into the stacks. 

Another object of analysis is to 
determine what subjects need build- 
ing up; show what subjects need 
bibliographies prepared. I think to 
have an entirely satisfactory analy- 
sis the record should contain a com- 
plete list of questions. There should 
be a record of the success we have in 
finding material, especially in regard 
to the nature of help used. There are 
several things to be considered. The 
nature of the library, whether public, 
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university or reference, also whether 
there are departmental libraries, mod- 
ifies the questions asked. Naturally 
we expect people who study English 
to use the English library. 

Another thing to be taken into con- 
sideration is the nature of the public. 
What use is to be made of the material, 
and the seasonal demands — gardening 
books at the right time of year —also 
certain courses in the university, where 
we find certain courses, modify the 
analysis a good deal. 

As a trial I made an analysis of the 
questions for November, 1925, being a 
mid-semester month, and also for April 
in the spring when the courses have 
changed. In classifying these, some 
could be classified as to the broad sub- 
jects, as history, literature, etc.: 


ANALYSIS OF NOVEMBER, 1925 


Form 
PE cincceccscceccoesesce 6 
Directory questions ............ 7 
Books—prices, etc. .........5065 3 
Government documents ........ 7 
EL c0cce0dcnctecewexcesenesns 2 
PND 0 cs cnnwrnwdnensanwe 18 
(11 of these probably for a doll show) 
DE dcchabacennaemretenes 7 
PIED sce cdnckcccneenacense 35 
85 
Literature questions 
EE i cccscnnonnseceas 25 
History and identification...... 25 
(i ccageecebeuceseeed 11 
PR EE dcankesestedaneuwe 29 
90 
Economics 
Industries and products ........ 22 
(Repeated many times) 
Finance and commerce......... 16 
38 
Political science and history 
LT a eee 7 
SD UNIS co cvcvwsscdkneciae 11 
PEE auarstnckcnsnnesanes 26 
44 
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Sociology and customs............ 17 
PED bb weedsbiawedesadsann keene 15 
Geography and travel............. 8 
I 23 
Athletics, games and camping.... 21 
PSE cnc cceenenaeeasencene 11 
Philosophy and psychology....... 7 
Religion and mythology........... 3 
ND 66.0000604disiwseeeseuns 13 

118 


Making a total of 375 different ques- 
tions. 

Comparing with the April report, I 
found a slight decrease on most of the 
questions. 

Slight decrease in directory, books, 
documents. 

Maps — 50% increase. 

Illustrations — 25% decrease. 

Biography — 57% increase. 

Literature — 37% decrease. 

Economics —57% decrease. 

Political science and history — 45% 
decrease. 

Sociology and 
crease. 

Science, geography, arts, athletics, 
decrease, and education a slight de- 
crease. In this second semester the 
call for biography was more than 
doubled. That was because in English 
History they were asked to find the 
biographies of authors they had read. 
We also had to look up biography 
questions on early American archi- 


customs—20% _in- 


. tects. 


The question came to my mind that 
it is worth while to keep this record even 
more completely than we do, perhaps 
making out tabulated forms on which 
we could put down quickly not only 
the question but the class of person 
who wanted the question and the place 
where we found it. 

I would be interested in any libraries 
that keep records, and what sort they 
keep. 

Mr. Utley: Newberry Library keeps 
a record of important questions. I 
have often thought I would like to see 
them analyzed. I have been interested 
in hearing Miss Hutchin’s analysis. 
It makes me interested in doing it for 
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us. We started about 1915 recording 
questions. We have all of those bound 
so that we have the basis for making 
quite a study if we had time to do it. 

Mr. Browning: We have open shelf 
room and a great many of our books 
in the stacks and I realized after look- 
ing things over that a great many of 
our most used books were in the stacks. 
I asked them to save the call slips and 
I have tried to analyze those by sub- 
jects so that this summer when the 
work dropped we could switch the 
books that have been called for and I 
have probably three, four or five hun- 
dred slips. In that way, we don’t get 
all the reference questions but a great 
many of them because in our particular 
case we have very few books in our 
reference department so that a great 
many of these calls ara reference calls 
rather than circulation calls. 

Mr. Woodruff: We have been keep- 
ing a record for several years, not so 
much for the sake of the questions 
themselves but so that we might pre- 
serve the information found and save 
considerable work and time if the same 
questions were asked again. The idea 
of analyzing them is new to me but I 
think it would be quite interesting, al- 
though I don’t know of any particular 
value attached to them. 


Miss Hutchins: It seems to me the 
value is what the A. L. A. Board of 
Education thought of, for deciding the 
contents of the course in reference 
work. 

Mr. Windsor: An immediate use 
we have had is with one of our courses, 
“Use of the library,” and in giving 
these students questions, it is a 
great convenience to have these ques- 
tions and also has a good effect on the 
students. They know some of the 
questions actually were asked. I think 
that was one of the reasons why the 
reference department began this list of 
questions. P 

Mr. Usher: At John Crerar library 
we have not kept such a record ex- 
cept on occasional interesting ques- 
tions. I share Mr. Woodruff’s opinion 
that the value would depend on local 
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conditions affecting the same. We late- 
ly have answered thousands of ques- 
tions for some newspaper contest in 
which they must know when great 
American heroes were born and died. 
That is all they care about knowing. 
That sort of thing is happening all the 
time and would certainly need to be 
taken into consideration. 


Miss Hutchins: That is one reason 
the purpose should be written. down 
for which the question is to be used. 

Mr. Windsor: The question might 
be raised as to the cost of reference 
work and how much time — which is 
money — should properly be spent on 
giving answers for what appears a 
rather trivial purpose after all. Have 
you, ever considered that or do you at- 
tempt to answer everything that comes? 

Mr. Usher: We have to. We don’t 
spend a great deal of time in applying 
ourselves to a question which we feel 
isn’t going to answer a very great pur- 
pose after all. We feel we are justified 
in simply pointing out to them the sets 
and let them, determine for themselves 
without giving too much time to it. 

Mr. Windsor: I feel quite sure the 
reference librarian should gauge 
whether a question is worth a great 
deal of time. 

Mr. Woodruff: Don’t you think we 
do that unconsciously? As soon as we 
discover the purpose is trivial, we don’t 
give them as much time! 

Mr. Windsor: In a university there 
is always a chance of the student’s 
coming into the reference department 
and asking the reference librarian to do 
the things which the instructor intended 
the student to do. To cooperate with 
the faculty, it is necessary to watch this 
and not do work for the students which 
they should do for themselves. 

Miss Hutchins: With the trivial 
questions we don’t find the material. 
We tell them where such and such 
books are and that they can probably 
find it there. 

Mr. Utley: In the first place, we 
don’t have as many of the trivial ques- 
ions asked so that the matter is a little 
more theoretical with us but we go on 
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the principle at the Newberry library 
that so far as our time permits, we 
should answer all those questions on 
the principle that if you give a satis- 
factory answer to a trivial question the 
news will spread that the questions 
were answered satisfactorily and a per- 
son may come back with a serious ques- 
tion with the assurance that it will be 
answered, For the sake of good 
publicity we try to answer the ques- 
tions. We tell them a great deal that 
they will find material in such and such 
a book or refer them to the Readers’ 
Guide. We usually say, “If you don’t 
find what you want, let us know.” 

Mr. Windsor: The educational value 
of a lot of that work is of interest to 
a number-of us, partly because in one 
instance the president raised the ques- 
tion as to whether our reference work 
was worth the money — that question 
actually has been up before two or 
three of the universities. Reference 
work is fairly expensive. It doesn’t 
appear much because we can’t get any 
statistics. Some folks thought we 
were putting more money into the ref- 
erence department than the work really 
justified. That is the first reason why 
I feel we will have to scrutinize ques- 
tions and the people; and the reference 
librarian will have to have a good deal 
of knowledge and discretion and make 
the best use of her day. After all, 
fifteen minutes is about 25c and if you 
gave the bill to the man, he would be 
insulted. We have had a good many 
professors who were incredulous and 
protested loudly because they had been 
getting so much free work that when 
we say it takes two and one-half hours 
for our reference librarian to do that 
and the cost is $2.50, I think sometimes 
they don’t believe it. One professor 
thought he could do it in less time. I 
told him if he could I would give him 
the $2.50. A good many professors are 
not half as speedy as they think they 
are. 

Miss Hutchins: The other day a 
man came to me asking something 
about a genealogy. I told him we didn’t 
specialize in that and told him that the 
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Newberry library did. I told him he 
would have to pay for it, and he said, 
“You can’t get something for nothing, 
can you?” 

Mr. Windsor: People don’t realize 
the time and special training and know- 
ledge it takes to look up these ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Woodruff: Some library boards 
know nothing about the library except 
the giving out of books and when the 
question of additional help comes up 
they wonder why we need so much 
help. Don’t you think if we were go- 
ing to keep a record, it might impress 
the library board to put down the time 
it took to look up the question? 

Mr. Windsor: If you kept this 
record for a month or even a week, it 
would show a considerable range of 
questions. 


It was told that in the Seattle report 
they gave the questions asked in one 
day. 

A good many librarians do have 
difficulty in making people appre- 
ciate fully the kind of work done 
by a reference department. There has 
been talk in a good many cases that the 
success in getting money for the refer- 
ence department will depend upon the 
persistence rather than on ability to 
give the board the information. There 
are a good many people who look upon 
the reference department as a sort of 
information desk. They don’t classify 
it as being distinctly educational in 
character, to cooperate with the faculty. 
They don’t think of it in that light at 
all. They think of it just as a bureau 
of information for information service. 

Mr. Usher: In connection with the 
keeping of records, we have for years 
attempted to keep the number of tele- 
phone questions answered over the 
phone and there has been difficulty in 
keeping it accurately because one does 
forget. You might be interested in 
this. One of our young ladies has 
suggested a little ballot box and when 
she answers the telephone questions, 
she casts the ballot and then takes them 
out at the end of the month and counts 
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them. She thought she could remem- 
ber better in that way. 

Mr. Windsor: Time and money cost 
does enter into this and all in my 
mind is connected with the ability to 
properly value work itself and present 
it to boards of trustees and make them 
understand more clearly the reference 
work that is being done. 

Another item is the book cost and in 
most cases that cost is more easily 
understood and appreciated by boards 
because they can understand the neces- 
sity of buying books in which people 
can find the answers to questions. I 
had one thing to raise at this meeting 
concerning the use of the Lincoln 
Library in the library. I was told 
that Peoria had one — Chicago has 
one — one librarian raised the question 
as to how valuable that book was found 
in the reading room. 

Mr. Browning: We have a copy at 
each branch and one I think in the ref- 
erence room but Mrs. Archer knows 
her material so well that its value is 
not so great there, but at the branches 
where we have copies they have found 
it useful and like it very much. 

Chicago: We have it in the branch 
in Chicago and we have found things 
wanted for children that we could not 
find in other places. 


Mr. Windsor: Another book asked 
about is the new Rand, McNally Atlas, 
which is being sold on a new basis. On 
the new atlas is an annual charge of $36. 
The question was raised as to whether 
atlas service was worth $36 a year. 
They say they won’t sell it on any other 
basis. 

Mr. Usher: We have paid the $36. 
It includes material formerly in two 
volumes. I have been waiting since 
that decision for something else to take 
its place. 

Mr. Browning: I happened to be in 
a private library and the owner had 
just received some new parts that had 
just been sent him. There was anewmap 
of Florida showing new developments 
which it was absolutely impossible to 
get any other way. Here was the very 
latest information in map form. 
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Mr. Windsor: Another general 
question which you are asked to con- 
sider somewhat is the relation of our 
reference department to Adult Educa- 
tion to this extent at least. The ques- 
tion has been asked as to how the use 
of the “Reading with a purpose” affects 
the daily work of the reference libra- 
rian — whether the reference librarian 
has much to do with promoting the use 
of these publications. Also the ques- 
tion as to whether in colleges and 
universities, those courses are used to 
any extent. 


Mr. Browning: Reading courses 
haven’t been handled at all by our ref- 
erence department. We started in 
November and December and I was 
told there would be no interest in them 
at all in Peoria. So we tried it only 
in the main library and we are going 
to start them in the fall at the branches, 
and we are starting out through the 
clubs that we think would possibly 
have a literary program of any kind, 
sending them a letter calling attention 
to these courses and promising them 
the books on hand if they care for them. 

Mr. Windsor: In the publications 
of the Adult Education Commission, 
the one point raised some months ago 
which bears somewhat on the question 


is mainly this: If these reading 
courses are to be most successful, 
it seems apparent there will have 


to be on the part of the library 
somewhere a person connecting the 
person doing the reading with an in- 
structor or guide or else groups of 
people who are reading the same 
courses. That is the personal touch 
which, in the opinion of a number of 
people, will greatly enhance the value 
of these reading courses and greatly 
stimulate their use. It occured to me 
that on the library staff unless you have 
enough money and an organization 
which will provide a reader’s assistant, 
the reference librarian is the natural 
one to do it. I don’t know whether 
you were planning anything of that 
sort or not. 


Mr. Browning: At present we could 
do nothing of that kind because we 











were 
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have only one reference librarian but 
by fall we hope to have a special at- 
tendant. Then we will be able to assign 
someone to take over this work. 


Mr. Windsor: One of the great 
weaknesses of the public library has 
been the lack of serious direction. 
You really must have a person that will 
take a personal interest and guide and 
direct. It will be easier to identify the 
public library with an educational field 
if these courses are well-known. It 
seems to me the reference depart- 
ment is the natural department to take 
hold of this work unless it can be as- 
signed to special librarians. 


Mr. Utley: I think the plan is to 
have them handled through the refer- 
ence department. I think also the 
feeling is that if the library once gets 
started on this that even the medium- 
sized library will work up a field for a 
reader’s bureau in the library. 

Mr. Windsor: I can hardly imagine 
the work as apart from the reference 
librarian. One person has to be an ex- 
ceedingly unusual person to do a job 
in this line. 

Mr. Browning: I was thinking of 
the smaller cities. The librarian 
would be the only person on the staff 
who would be posted on this, and she 
is a pretty busy person. If I might 
cite a personal case — the only college 
graduate on the staff was doing the 
cataloging. When I wasn’t there 
they would turn to her. In the case 
of reading courses, she would have to 
handle them. 

Mr. Windsor: My opinion is that 
if these reading courses can be made 
to go, they will need more than one 
person and if they need them the natur- 
al way is to hook up the reference 
department with it. That may make 
a slight change in the qualifications of 
our reference librarians but that is the 
natural place to hook it onto. 

Mr. Utley: It would be highly de- 
sirable if we could have a library spec- 
ialist in natural history, fine arts, etc. 
Of course from a practical point of 
view we can’t do that but it seems that 
we are not so bad off because while we 
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don’t want to pat ourselves too much 
on the back, I think we can recognize 
as librarians we do not know every- 
thing but our specialty is to know 
where to find that thing, so if we can’t 
have a specialist on all those things, 
we might recognize the fact that we 
do know how to use reference material 
and if a person wants to find out books 
on a subject, it would be easier for 
someone in the library to do this than 
an outsider coming in and specializing 
on it. I think we might as well recog- 
nize the fact that we do know how to 
use books better than the average 
person outside of the library. 

Mr. Windsor: I think the use of 
specialists can be very easily overdone. 
An intelligent member of the staff is a 
better man for the reading courses 
than a specialist in a university sense, 
and a good many specialists locally 
known in cities would have the same 
or other drawbacks. Everybody falls 
for the term “specialist” at first but in 
a good many cases, a member of the 
staff can be more efficient than the 
specialist. I really believe that in the 
development of the staff — maybe the 
cataloguer has a special interest — it 
is better to try to enlarge on her inter- 
est than to go out and get someone 
who is a specialist. A good many 
staffs of a good many towns have sim- 
ply been left alone so far as this kind 
of work is concerned. In the long run, 
after the publicity stunt is over, I think 
you really must develop a staff, several 
members of which are prepared both 
by special education or training and by 
personality and experience in the libra- 
ry for these reading courses. In the 
case of college and university libraries, 
these reading lists are not used much. 


Miss Hutchins: The professors have 
found the “Reading with a Purpose” 
valuable in making up their outside 
reading lists. 

Mr. Windsor: Our position in col- 
leges is a peculiar one so far as Adult 
Education is concerned because the 
whole college is doing work for students 
in the form of education. In every 
college there is a call for supplemen- 
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tary reading. The question is how 
far these reading courses could be 
made to fit in that need. I don’t know 
whether you have opinions on the use 
of these for cultural reading. 


Mr. Usher: We have the reading 
courses. I have been very much in- 
terested in observing the work in the 
public library and the thing that occurs 
to me is the difficulty I feel in getting 
people to confide that they want to 
read along certain lines. I think 
one reason is because of the general 
hectic condition around a _ reference 
desk. It isn’t the place for quiet con- 
sultation. The reference department 
is out in front. They are concerned 
with the busy questions of the hour. 
For the occasional reader who wants 
to read special subjects, we have a de- 
partment at the back and it is going 
very well and the number of applicants 
we have is surprising. Then as to the 
question of the specialist, I don’t think 
that is so necessary as to get the con- 
fidence. I find Miss Farquhar says 
tc the people to come back later in the 
day or tomorrow and she works out the 
reading for them. An _ intelligent 
person in charge can do it. 


Mr. Windsor: The only other ques- 
tion sent in is in regard to contests. 
In two or three books all the portraits 
of the presidents were cut out for the 
contest in the paper. The question 
arose just how far ought we to tolerate 
or encourage them. The Freeport 
people tried to secure permission to 
examine the papers sent in so that if 
they can identify the portraits and 


the people who sent them in they 
can stop it. They are not sure 
they will be allowed to do so. The 


newspaper or magazine contest causes 
rack and ruin so many times to the 
books in the reference library. Sig- 
natures, portraits, paintings, etc. are 
cut out to meet the demands of the 
contests. The Freeport librarian ask- 
ed me to bring that question up to see 
whether there is any way of protecting 
libraries from the inroads of these 
people who are contest crazy. 
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Mrs. Scott: In the Illinois State 
Historical Library at Springfield we 
have had trouble. We have a man 
that stays right there with the people 
when they come in to do any copying. 

Mr. Utley: We have had a good 
deal of trouble but there isn’t much 
you can do. It is a pretty difficult 
question to get at. We don’t want to 
deprive honest people. However, our 
very rare books have to be used under 
supervision. 

Mr. Windsor: We also lock the doors 
afterwards. We have a system of pro- 
tective service. Universities have to 
adopt a system of detective work. In 
a contest the librarian may set a spe- 
cial watch over the sort of material the 
contestant will be using. 

Mr. Browning: I have just visited a 
library in the applied science depart- 
ment of a St. Louis university. The 


janitor used to keep watch and 
any localist who stayed too long 
was urged to move on. Now they 


have an honest-to-goodness detec- 
tive and it has had a great effect upon 
the class of people who are reading. 
This will not do away with the muti- 
lation. Another thing that can be 
done is to have the truant officer come 
through once a day. 

Mrs. Scott: We have about 4500 
bound volumes of newspapers to be 
used for reference. We get regularly 
about 17 daily papers which we bind 
and place on the shelves and we have 
of course many rare newspapers that 
we keep in other places, many under 
lock and key. If anybody wants any- 
thing special, if we can help them we 
de so. The description of Lafayette’s 
visit to Shawneetown was called for 
and furnished the foundation for the 
celebration there last year. Another 
paper is the Sangamon Journal. We 
have the file from the beginning. Some 
of it was in bad condition so we had it 
resewed. John Beam has given ws 
his file. Since he was the editor we 
appreciated it very much. Recently we 
have been going over the bound vol- 
umes of newspapers and also unbound, 
making a complete record of just what 
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we have and what we are missing and 
we are going to have that list complet- 
ed. We are always glad to get rare 
newspapers. 

Mr. Windsor: Most of the earlier 
newspapers should be in Springfield. 
I have a feeling that twenty-five years 
from now the newspapers of today will 
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be as much in demand as the news- 
papers of fifty years ago are in demand 
now. We hesitate to write to editors 
and tell them we cannot afford to bind 
their papers, because we realize we can- 
not tell which papers will be the most 
valuable twenty-five or fifty years from 
now. 
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LENDING SECTION. 
Chairman, Bella Steuernagel, Librarian, Belleville Public Library 
Adult Education: Are We Meeting the Challenge? 
LUCY PARKE WILLIAMS, Withers Public Library, Bloomington. 


The ancient Greek philosopher, 
Thales, when asked the question, 
“What is difficult?” replied: “To 
know — oneself,” and when asked 
“What is easy?” said, “To advise 
others.” 


In the effort to meet our challenge 
of adult education are we, so to speak, 
“putting the cart before the horse” — 
are we advising others before we know 
ourselves? Are we ready to teach 
others or do we first need to be taught‘ 
Let us hope that none of us are quite 
in the position of a certain anxious 
parent, who worried over the lack of 
progress made by his son thus com- 
plained to the teacher: “T have 
taught him all I know and he is still 
ignorant.” 


Present day pedagogy explains that 
the efficient teacher knows his subject 
but teaches a person. As librarians, 
our task then is to know people as 
well as books and to be able to meet 
the needs of the one by means of the 
other. 


Perhaps it will be well first to try to 
define the terms “Adult” and “Educa- 
tion.” Webster tells us that an adult 
is one who has attained full size and 
strength; is matured—and there he 
leaves us. If this aforesaid adult has 
attained full size and strength physi- 
cally, mentally, morally and spiritually, 
he does not need education; he already 
has it. But doubtless before he has 
thus attained, he has long ceased to be 
an adult and has joined the ranks of 
the angels. 


As to Education—the crossword 
puzzle defines it as impartation of 
knowledge. Webster goes a bit fur- 
ther and includes the acquisition of 
skill and the development of character, 
summing it up as the totality of the 
qualities acquired through individual 
instruction and social training which 


further the happiness, efficiency and 
capacity for social service of the edu- 
cated. The psychologist says: “The 
Secret of life is leading the inner forces 
out and on—this is education.” Her- 
bert Spencer describes education as the 
preparing for complete living and Aris- 
totle calls it “an ornament in prosper- 
ity and a refuge in adversity.” 
Which, then, of these several defini- 
tions and descriptions shall we accept 
as our task? As librarians in earnest 
about meeting our challenge, let us 
say that first of all we wish ourselves 
to acquire that knowledge and that 
training which will prepare us for com- 
plete living and be to us an ornament 
in prosperity and a refuge in adver- 
sity in order that we may dedicate our- 
selves to our task somewhat in the 
spirit of Him who said, “For their 
sakes I sanctify myself,’ so that we 
may be able to help others attain unto 
complete living and to have that with- 
in themselves which shall prove to be 
to them not only an adornment in pros- 
perity but a veritable solace and com- 
fort in adversity. Are we so fitted? 
Dare we say we are if we are not hon- 
estly doing all within our power to so 
prepare ourselves through the oppor- 
tunities that are offered us? Do we 
take advantage of the opportunities 
offered for professional training 
through library schools and summer 
courses? Do we attend library con- 
ferences and _ sectional meetings as 
often as possible? And last but not 
least, Do we read—not only do we read 
our professional journals and aids, but 
do we read widely and on many and 
various subjects? To the librarian’s 
creed should be added with equal au- 
thority as the injunction to “Pray 
without ceasing” that of “Read with- 
out ceasing.” Read in season and out 
of season, read morning, noon and 
night—read! read! read! 
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But what of the other side? Who 
are the adults whom we are going to 
educate? Shall we go out into our 
communities and say to the passersby, 
“Go to now. Come thou unto us and 
be educated?” Can we offer them an 
educational feast? Will they find at this 
feast of ours real nourishing food as 
well as that which tickles the palate 
and is savory unto the nostrils? Let 
us see to it that our adults will find on 
our shelves the best and most worth- 
while books on whatever subjects they 
may be interested in. If they come 
once, will they come again? It is our 
duty to see that ours is the type of 
library that exudes a spirit of welcome; 
one that makes each individual feel at 
home, one where our adults may feel 
sure they can attain their desires, one 
where they will meet with courteous 
treatment and helpful service. 


Our next question is, “How shall we 
introduce our books to our readers?” 
Well, there are many and various ways 
of doing this. There are the news- 
papers which are always ready and 
anxious to print book notes and library 
news. Then there is the bulletin board 
upon which we can post lists of books; 
there is the display case where we can 
put the books themselves, some of 
them invitingly open. Then there are 
the various clubs such as the Woman’s 
Club, the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tions, the Rotary Club, etc., and also 
universities and colleges where libra- 
rians are ever welcome to talk about the 
library in general, the Reading with a 
Purpose series in particular on any 
subject they may choose. 


One librarian wrote a chatty, newsy, 
interesting letter to each individual 
member of a certain literary club. In 
this letter was an annotated list of 
books, the best and most worth while 
material on their club program for that 
year. This letter proved to be most 
effective. Several of the members read 
every book upon the list and practically 
every individual member expressed her 
appreciation and gratitude for the val- 
uable help received. 
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Surely in every community where 
they exist, the following institutions, 
if properly approached, will be glad to 
help distribute reading lists—the Y. W. 
C. A. the Y. M. C. A., the night 
schools and the business colleges. 
Probably not only will they be glad to 
help cooperate but through their co- 
operation they may come to see the 
value of the library to them as indi- 
viduals as well as institutions. 

You will find the churches willing to 
cooperate. In our city one year the 
various pastors made short talks on 
the library and announced from their 
pulpits that there were in the library 
many interesting and helpful books on 
religious subjects. Not only did they 
do this but they had printed lists of 
some of these books distributed after 
the services. One minister even asked 
that books be issued from his church. 
He selected the books himself and one 
Sunday a library assistant was present 
at both the morning and evening ser- 
vices and issued books from the rear of 
the church. Frequently the clergy 
preach upon some outstanding book or 
books. This is a really valuable way 
of introducing books to many people. 

Then, too, the motion picture 
theatres have been most courteous in 
running slides advertising some certain 
phase of work which the library wished 
to bring before the public. 

There is still another agency which 
will, in many instances, be willing to 
cooperate in the distribution of book 
lists or other literature. It is the hos- 
pital. If you have hospital service in 
your city, you will in many cases find 
the superintendent and other officials 
quite ready to cooperate. This they 
can do by distributing reading lists and 
pamphlets to their convalescent and 
outgoing patients. But there is an- 
other method of introducing books to 
readers. It is the best method of all, 
but the one which requires the most 
thought and greatest tact. It might 
well be called the “Line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little, there a 
little method.” I mean the personal 
touch method, the actual human con- 
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tact with your adult, the talking to him 
face to face about the books that have 
helped, amused, interested or inspired 
you. It means also the listening to 
him tell about the ones that have done 
the same for him. This method shows 
the same zeal and enthusiasm about 
his meeting the books you: know and 
love as it would about his meeting 
some friend whom you were anxious 
for him also to know and appreciate. 

There is nothing more fascinating 
nor more worth while than the discuss- 
ing of books with those who are inter- 
ested in them. It is a method which 
works, too. This I know from per- 
sonal experience for I once read eight 
volumes of Rhodes—“History of the 
U. S.”—one volume right after another 
just because I had a brother who had 
read them and got so much pleasure 
from them. He was always quoting 
some interesting tale or amusing anec- 
dote which he said he read in Rhodes 
so I, too, read all eight volumes and 
longed for more worlds to conquer. 
Never did I enjoy a winter’s reading 
more than that year which included 
not only Rhodes but other histories 
and biographies. 

Of course there may be times when 
you will find yourself discouraged and 
wonder if your efforts are not in vain. 
Particularly difficult is the difficulty of 
educating the educated. You may even 
find college professors or instructors of 
the young who do not know the first 
thing about how to use the library 
catalog, who are indeed as uninformed 
about it as the small six-year-old who, 
when told the huge chest of drawers 
was a catalog, replied, “No, it ain’t. I 
know it ain't. It’s nothing at all like 
our Sears-Roebuck.” Or perhaps some 
supposedly well educated and cultured 
woman will come to you with a desire 
to talk about books, even opening the 
conversation by stating how much she 
has read and enjoyed in her limited 
time for reading—your own favorite— 
Galsworthy. When enthusiastically 
you ask her, “And don’t you just love 
the Forsyte Saga?” you are shocked 
by her reply, “Oh, that’s one I don’t 
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know.” Still not altogether discour- 
aged you suggest perhaps she has read 
some of the books—not realizing that 
they made up “The Forsyte Saga’— 
and continue “‘The Man of Property’ 
is the first book,” only to be left 
breathless by her answer, “Oh, I only 
read Galsworthy’s novels.” It is pos- 
sible that you will find the president 
of a library board is not always con- 
versant with the value of his institu- 
tion and may some day hear him con- 
fess this. The president of a certain 
library board, having invested in a new 
radio, went to the radio agent to in- 
quire how to manipulate his new pur- 
chase and get the best service from it. 
He was sent on his way by the radio 
dealer who said, “You had better go to 
the public library and get some books 
on radios—that’s where I got most of 
my knowledge!” 


But it is not ever thus. All of us 
have had some experiences like unto 
the following. It may be a young man 
for whom we have prepared a reading 
list on several subjects will come to us 
and say, “Thank you for your list of 
books. I never before quite realized 
how much real joy there is in read- 
ing.” And yet another person will say, 
“T have had so much help from this 
book,” or still another, “You have in- 
spired me to do some real reading.” 
Or again you may hear, “Thank you 
for telling me of this book. I have had 
some valuable help from it,” or “Do 
you know you have taught me the real 
value of the library?” or “Thank you 
so much for showing me how to use 
the library—I enjoy it so much more 
now.” It may be, too, that you will 
receive a bouquet of flowers from a 
literary club in gratitude for your help 
with their program. Some day you 
may have brought home to you the fact 
that to your library come the city’s 
noblest and best; it’s truly cultured; 
and even to them you have been of 
service. It may be that some of the 
ministers of your city are, self-admitted, 
not only better preachers but bigger, 
broader, better men because of their 
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frequent visits to your library. Ex- 
pressions such as all of these are a 
librarian’s real compensation. In them 
she may take pardonable pride and find 
in them an inspiration and a help to go 
on with her task. They make every 
effort worth while — they are worth 
hours of searching for the right thing, 
days and nights of reading and plan- 
ning and thinking. 

So in all humility of spirit let us 
again ask ourselves—“Are we meeting 
the challenger’ Let us resolve once 
more to re-dedicate ourselves to the 
education of adults—beginning with 
that adult whose need we know the 
best—our ownselves—and let no effort 
seem too hard in climbing the difficult 
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hill of a broad and liberal education— 
an education which will make us able 
to see both sides of any question, 
either personal or national, an educa- 
tion which will fit us to be sympathetic 
and understanding listeners and help- 
ful and inspirational advisors. So then 
in all verity may we be able to say to 
our patrons in the language of Milton: 
“I shall detain you no longer 

but straight conduct you to a hillside, 
where I will point ye out the right 
path of a virtuous and a noble educa- 
tion—laborious indeed at the first as- 
cent but else so smooth, so green, so 
full of goodly prospect and melodious 
sounds on every side that the harp of 
Orpheus was not more charming.” 


Burbanking the Loan Desk Service. 


By MILDRED H. CREWE 


When Miss Steuernagel zsked me to 
give a brief talk before this meeting, 
she suggested as a subject “Burbank- 
ing the Loan Desk Service,” and enum- 
erated a half-dozen subjects under 
which the topic might be considered. 
These headings were: 

1. Quality values in the loan desk 
attendant. 

2. Stimulating the circulation of the 
good books rather than the best sellers. 

3. Delinquent patrons. 

4. Reserve books: a problem. 

5. Bringing back the book waifs. 

6. Reducing routine work to a mini- 
mum. 

Now I know, and Miss Steuernagel 
knows, that those of you who sit with 
more or less patience listening to this 
paper are as familiar with the subject 
—more so, indeed—as the reader of the 
paper. But perhaps if we thrash it 
out together, not too deeply nor with 
too many ramifications, we may be- 
tween us get a new side-light, or even 
a new point of view. 

Just what Miss Steuernagel means 
by Burbanking I know not. My lim- 
ited knowledge of the late Luther Bur- 
bank is illustrated by the story of the 
man who grafted the strawberry onto 
the milk-weed plant so that he could 
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raise strawberries and cream in his 
kitchen garden. While we cannot per- 
form any such violent grafting as this 
behind the loan-desk, either by super- 
subtle chemistry or baffling biology, at 
least we can graft good-will and intel- 
ligence and produce good service at the 
loan-desk. 

Looking squarely at my ideal figure 
of a loan-desk attendant, I note that 
she has, first and foremost, what Stev- 
enson calls “a morning face.” And 
what is a morning face? It is a face 
in which there is no reflection of a hasty 
breakfast, a long wait for a street car, 
a wearisome strap-hanging experience, 
an ubiquitous book-agent parked at the 
office door, or an unduly large pile of 
mail. If indeed these troubles are in 
her consciousness, she packs them reso- 
lutely into her subconsciousness and 
clamps the lid upon them. For a morn- 
ing face is an unruffled face, and the 
mind behind it is proportionately 
serene. It is only by such serenity 
that one gets through the long hours 
at the loan-desk and still goes to bed 
with a morning face. The day has long 
gone by when the loan-desk attendant’s 
only duty was to give to anyone any 
book that was asked for. Such a libra- 
rian has Walpole pictured in his “Cathe- 
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dral,” and what an abject creature she 
is. But today the power-behind-the- 
loan-desk may be a power indeed if 
she so elects. 

The issuing of books is not entirely 
mechanical, like handing out tips to a 
waiter; it is as complicated as Foster’s 
rules for auction bridge. It requires 
not only muscular power but thought, 
ingenuity, and persistence. Let us sup- 
pose that a lad of sixteen stalks awk- 
wardly up to the loan-desk and asks 
for—well, say the “Blind Bow Boy.” 
He does not know your hand, but you 
know his. Moreover you know that 
you have an ace or two up your sleeve. 
And you know, too, that though you 
are short-suited in books such as “The 
Blind Bow Boy,” you have plenty of 
red-blooded trumps to lead and a faith 
that he will follow your suit. For after 
all he is not your opponent but your 
partner. And so you bring him the 
book he asks for, but at the same time 
you slip down an ace from your sleeve 
and so recommend it that it will seem 
far more desirable to the lad than the 
one he asked for, and if he takes it 
you can feel that he has taken a trick. 
Repeat this a dozen times a day and 
you can feel that you have made a 
grand slam. But to recommend your 
book to the lad you must first know 
the book yourself, and secondly you 
must stimulate his imagination. An 
example of how readily one’s imagina- 
tion may be stimulated was shown dur- 
ing the war, when two darkies were 
boasting, each of his company’s bugler. 
“When Ah heah our buglah blow his 
horn,” said one darky, “it soun’s jes 
like possum and sweet pertaters.” “Oh 
dat’s nothin’,” replied the other darky. 
“When our company buglah wraps his 
lips aroun’ dat horn an’ blows, Ah looks 
at mah baked beans an’ Ah sez to ’em, 
‘Now strawberries, you jes’ quit push- 
in’ all de whipped cream off de saucer !’” 

No books are too good for children. 
What a privilege we librarians have in 
filling shelves for children—filling them 
with the classical beauty of Homer and 
the splendor of the book of Job and 
the lives of such keen adventurers as 
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Ulysses and Marco Polo and Robinson 
Crusoe and Major Powell and Captain 
Scott. Do you make a space in the 
very middle of your shelf for King 
Arthur, like a glorious immovable 
feast spread always before one’s hun- 
ger? And do you have the time of 
your life arranging on his flanks, ac- 
cording to your own taste, Alice in 
Wonderland and a host of other books 
that really and most beautifully mean 
something? And wouldn’t we be sorry 
if the day should ever come when the 
children would say to us, “We are tired 
of the Best Books, give us the Best 
Sellers!” Because as you know and 
as I know, there is often no joyous 
heart in the best sellers. There is only 
brilliant technique and monstrous 
cleverness and (too often!) a something 
that jars on those to whom decency is 
a high holiness. Once we gave these 
to the children, they could no longer 
read only, as Montaigne urges us to 
do, with blitheness. Even Montaigne 
himself, one suspects, might become 
soured on some of today’s best sellers. 
And Charles Lamb, as happy a reader 
as ever lived, would wink whimsically 
and say, stutteringly as to his tongue 
but firmly as to his convictions, “I can 
read anything which I call a book. 
There are some things in that shape 
which I cannot allow as such.” 


What shall we do about the delin- 
quent patrons? A delinquent is a trans- 
gressor, and the patron of a library 
may transgress in several ways — 
by holding books till they are long 
over-due, or defacing or tearing out 
pictures and maps, or refusing to pay 
just and due fines. A loan-desk at- 
tendant is never listed as a missionary 
in the city directory, and yet with de- 
linquent patrons there is certainly 
missionary work to be done. In other 
words they must be brought by reason- 
ing to see the perfect justice of being 
expected to return books promptly, the 
reasonableness of not cutting out maps 
and, pictures for their own pleasures 
which might give pleasures to many, 
and the fairness of being expected to 
pay for days beyond the generous two 
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weeks that they see fit to keep the 
books. Of course, if they are not a- 
menable to reason, then, no matter 
what their ages are, they are only child- 
ren, and must be treated like children. 
As one takes away from the child the 
cookie which, proverbially, he cannot 
both eat and have, so the librarian must 
take away trom the delinquent patron 
the privileges of the library. And they 
must be taken away in such big chunks 
as to really hurt. When Pat was 
brought in from the front line trenches 
his head in a bandage and both arms in 
a sling, and the pretty young slip of a 
thing said to him, “Oh, Patrick, isn’t 
the war terrible?” his reply was, “Sure, 
and it’s a terrible thing, Miss, but it 
would be much worse to have no war 
at all.” And there’s truth in Pat’s 
philosophy if we apply it to our delin- 
quent readers. So precious to the 
community — indeed to the world 
itself — is every earnest and interest- 
ed reader, that it would be vastly better 
to have quite a generous sprinkling of 
delinquents among the readers than to 
have no readers at all. 


The question of reserve books proved 
a bone of contention at the last library, 
meeting that I attended. To reserve 
or not to reserve, that was the ques- 
tion. I am not speaking of hotel res- 
ervations — they are always a problem 
at library meetings,— but I refer to the 
matter of reserving books for the de- 
termined reader at the expense of the 
casual reader. In Highland Park, 
where we are as liberal as we are law- 
less, we make every effort to reserve 
books, old and new alike, for the con- 
venience of our readers. We admit 
that it takes a great deal of time, but 
we question if the time could be better 
spent. But oh! what a wholesome 
relief it would be if some day, just for 
a day, we could let our books reserve 
their readers instead of the readers re- 
serving their books. Suppose we were 
to ask a lonely, readerless shelf of 
books what sort of reader each would 
like best to have. I think some partic- 
ularly pleasant book — Horace, let us 
say — would beckon through its uncut 
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pages and say, “Reserve for me the 
lawyer who all day has been facing the 
sterner realities of life and let me relax 
his mind with my jovial philosophy.” 
And the book standing cheek by jowl 
with that—‘“Vanity Fair,” maybe, would 
smile over its gilt title and say,“Reserve 
for me the modern flapper and I will 
wean her away from ‘The Green Hat’ 
and the ‘Tattooed Countess’.” Then 
would “Vanity Fair” rival the vanity 
case. Suppose we put our question 
to Melville’s “Moby Dick”—that great 
epic of the sea. Would not that book 
reach out through its reinforced binding 
and say: “Reserve for me the tired 
business man and I will show him that 
he is not as tired as he thinks he is, and 
that a large part of his weariness is due 
to the indolent hour he has just spent 
with the “Saturday Evening Post” and 
the self-crowned “World’s Greatest 
Newspaper.” 

What, I wonder, does Miss Steuer- 
nagel mean by a book-waif? I ask the 
dictionary this question and it tells me 
that a waif is “something lost” or “a 
homeless child.” A book-waif, then, 
might mean a lost book. But I prefer 
to consider it as an adult who is lost 
from a book, or a child who is home- 
less because he has no library to shelter 
him during his off hours. It is bad 
enough for an adult to be lost from 
books, but it is nothing less than a cry- 
ing shame for a child to be so lost. 
Sometimes a whole section of a com- 
munity consists of book-waifs. I call 
to mind a section of a town made up 
of Italians who work on a railroad, 
and who are collectively known as “The 
Italian Army of Occupation.” Their 
children, learning English in the 
schools, could read the library books 
and enjoy the library. But the parents 
could read only their mother-tongue, 
which, while far more beautiful, was 
not so serviceable, for practical pur- 
poses, as English. But the library of 
that town, disbelieving in book-waifs, 
sent am order to Italy and received a 
consignment of Italian books. And 
now the Italian Army of Occupation 
has graduated from book-waifdom, 
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and is rapidly graduating from Italian 
to English books. 

Perhaps the part of the library 
machinery which most needs oiling is 
the daily routine work. The very 
words are a burden and the loan-desk 
attendant cannot be blamed who night- 
ly prays — and fervently, too, “From 
daily routine work, O Lord, deliver 
us!” However, the loan-desk attendant 
is no worse off in this respect 
than the housekeeper. Dishwashing 
is just as nagging as filing readers’ 
cards, and toting a heavy market bas- 
ket is quite as wearisome as shelving 
books. To reduce the routine work 
of a loan-desk to a minimum, have your 
loan-desk as free from red-tape as 
possible, and above all, never allow 
order to go back-sliding even the least 
fraction of a way. Otherwise you rob 
Peter, who is tomorrow’s leisure, in 
order to buy off Paul, who is today’s 
demands. To do this would be to run 
your library as a certain lazy woman 
runs her household. Seeing a bit of 
routine facing her she says, “Oh, leave 
it lay! There’s the hull of tomorrow 
ain’t tetched yet.” On the other hand, 
too great a degree of order is severe 
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and oppressive, so that the reader hes- 
itates to disturb in any way so flawless 
a loan-desk, with its inkstand balanced 
by its eraser, and a green book on one 
side balanced by a green book on the 
other. This is quite as disturbing as 
was once the city of Geneva, in Swit- 
zerland, to me. Riding thru the streets 
of that spotless town in a victoria 
one day, I ate cherries and threw the 
cherry-stones into the street. Sudden- 
ly, looking back along the avenue we 
had passed, there appeared to my guilty 
eyes a row of cherry-stones looming as 
large as cocoanuts in the midst of that 
disconcerting Swiss order and cleanli- 
ness. 

In summing up, then, “Burbanking” 
at the loan-desk is not very different, 
after all, from Burbanking in the field 
of nature, for what the loan-desk 
assistant tries to do is to graft the best 
books upon the most eager readers, 
and so produce a ripe, more rounded, 
and in all ways improved community, 
at the same time ridding the fruit-of 
her-labor of unnecessary thorns and 
blights, of greenness and immaturity, 
of stunted growth, and of lack of spice 
and flavor. 


Creating Public Opinion for the Library. 
By FLORENCE DAVISON, Evanston Public Library. 


“Integrating the library into the com- 
munity” may at first sound rather for- 
midable but no other expression seems 
to describe so exactly that process by 
which the threads of the public library 
become interwoven in the fabric of 
community life. 

Anyone who has made a hooked rug 
has learned that in the earlier days of 
the art the design was first worked out 
by the individual and imprinted on the 
foundation fabric, the cloth torn and 
dyed to conform with the motif, and 
the pattern laboriously hooked in. 
But the craft has changed and today 
we purchase our burlap with the sten- 
cilled design, wool yarns woven espec- 
ially for this purpose, and needles 
which greatly facilitate the manner of 
hooking. As the rug progresses the 
worker enjoys continuously peeping at 


the , pattern thus far completed to 
assure herself that each stitch is placed 
just right to contribute to the harmony 
of the design as a whole. 

Just so in library work. In the early 
days the cataloging and recording of 
books was so arduous a task and their 
safe-keeping in the building thereafter 
so highly important that the librarian’s 
time and energy were largely consumed 
in this way. Through the efforts of 
these professional predecessors and 
improved library methods there has 
been produced a sturdy background 
upon which the librarian of today may 
weave her community design. She is 
released to bend her efforts more and 
more toward studying the life of her 
community and making the library an 
integral part of it. 

As the hooked rug maker first de- 
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cides on the pattern or motif, so the 
librarian must determine upon her plan 
for carrying the message of books into 
all parts of her community. The first 
step should necessarily be that of build- 
ing up a service at the loan desk which 
will be satisfying to a wide range of 
human interests. Without this all at- 
tempts to integrate the library into the 
community are of no avail. 

Miss Tarbell, who made her institu- 
tion such an excellent community 
center in Brimfield, Massachusetts, 
some years ago, has said, “The sole 
value of a library lies in its relatedness 
to individuals, to interests, and to 
movements, to the other institutions of 
the town, and to the town as a whole.” 
Just how may the librarian with her 
many duties bring about this related- 
ness? How may she accomplish that 
most essential duty of the librarian — 
“be all things to all people and know 
all things about all people’s motivat- 
ing interests?” 

A careful perusal of the local paper 
helps materially to acquaint her with 
the names of individuals interested in 
various civic, educational and philan- 
thropic organizations. Broadening her 
acquaintance among these citizens will 
permit her to casually bring the library 
to their attention and possibly an 
opportunity for cooperation may arise. 
It has been said that “in proportion as 
the librarian and library assistants be- 
come inmersed in every angle of com- 
munity life, in just that proportion is 
each activity interested in the library.” 
As Miss Steuernagel particularly asked 
that this paper be made one of practical 
experience, I shall have to confine 
myself chiefly to what has been done 
in Evanston. 

Through direct or associate member- 
ship, representation on advisory board, 
or contacts gained through wives or 
husbands of board members, the 
Evanston Library is connected with the 
following agencies: Inter-racial Coun- 
cil, Americanization Committee, Y. 
M. C. A., Church groups, Associated 
Charities, Visiting Nurses, Chamber of 
Commerce, Optimists and other men’s 
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organizations, Woman’s Club, Catholic 
Woman’s Club, Dunbar Woman’s Club, 
Boards of Education, Parent-Teacher’s 
Association, Central Council of Parent- 
Teacher’s, Garden Club, Bird Club, 
Drama Club, local hospitals, various 
literary clubs, Teacher’s Club, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Inter- 
national Relations Committee, Mc- 
Dowell Society, etc. 

Each one of these groups has some 
particular interest to link up with. 
If such groups do not exist there are 
usually individuals in the community 
informed on these special needs. The 
Inter-racial Council developed from 
just such a group of citizens who felt 
the need for joint action. This 


‘Council works with the various racial 


elements in the city and through con- 
tact with its members the librarian may 
learn much regarding the foreign born 
and negroes in the city. In turn the 
library can frequently add interesting 
sidelights on the situation from its ex- 
perience with the same people. 

Because of incidents related by the 
children’s librarians of the parents 
reading the simple American histories 
taken by the children in the Polish 
community, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution have made it al- 
most an annual custom to send the 
library a check for $10 with which to 
purchase some of the specially illustrat- 
ed, simple American histories and bio- 
graphies. 

The Optimists Club has as one of its 
essential motives looking out for 
underprivileged boys. No boy is 
underprivileged so far as the library 
books are concerned and the Optimists 
assist us in helping such boys to realize 
that fact. 

The women who, in Evanston, or- 
ganized the Drama League of America, 
had a vision of the library as a medium 
for the circulation of the printed play 
and to that end it has become the policy 
of the Drama Club to give the library 
$100 yearly for the purchase of plays 
and books on the drama. 

The members of the Bird Club and 
the Garden Club like to learn of the 
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kinds of books on their subjects which 
people ask for at the library and 
annually, either through a club dona- 
tion or individually, give books on 
those subjects. Last year the Bird 
Club gave the set of the Mumford bird 
charts, one for each season. 


The Garden Club works out several 
interesting projects each year, some of 
which bring in the use of our books 
and magazines. In the spring the 
model gardens which receive the high- 
est awards are exhibited at the library 
where parents from all over the city 
come to see the children’s handiwork. 
In the fall the library loan desk be- 
comes the display space for the prize 
asters grown by the school children 
during the summer from seed distrib- 
uted by the club. So great is the in- 
terest aroused that last fall the Chicago 
papers sent photographers to take 
pictures of the flowers arranged at the 
loan-desk for their rotogravure sec- 
tions. This might be called “indirect 
advertising” for the library. 

Often a certain time of the year is 
selected as an annual occasion for plac- 
ing the library in the foreground. 
In Evanston this is exemplified by 
“Library Day” at the Woman’s Club. 
For the past seven years there has been 
set aside one day in the Club calendar 
to be known as “Library Day” and on 
that occasion the library and the club 
present a program jointly. The library 


assists the club in_ selecting the 
speakers and the expenses are borne 
jointly. Special exhibits either of 


books or work are frequently a part of 
the program. At the club luncheon 


the staff is the guest of the library 
board and the library entertains 
visiting librarians. 

Children’s Book Week presents 


another highly desirable opportunity 
for advertising the library. Here also 
the Woman’s Club has taken an active 
interest and sponsored the movement 
in a large way. When the library 
first broached to the club the subject 
of having better books stocked in the 
local book stores, the response was 
most emphatic that “we cannot think 
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of any greater social service which the 
club can perform for the community 
than to have the really worth while 
books for the children available for 
purchase in Evanston. We will tell 
the book dealers that if they will stock 
the books on a list which the library 
and a committee from the club will 
sponsor, we will have printed on the 
list ‘these books are available at the 
following book stores in Evanston — 
buy in Evanston.’” The lists printed 
at the expense of the club the first 
year and distributed to every school 
child in Evanston are now paid for by 
the dealers, so great was the advantage 
to the dealers. 


But most valuable of all, from our 
standpoint, is the deepening interest 
being evinced each year in the subject 
of providing only the best in reading 
for children. 

The Woman’s Club has each year 
permitted a luncheon exhibit of the 
hundred books on the list and the 
books have been exhibited and talks 
given about them at each of the fifteen 
Parent-Teacher groups in the city and 
at numerous church and _ special 
groups. 

One of the phases of book publicity 
which is most appreciated is the taking 
of exhibits to various group meetings 
and speaking briefly about them, espe- 
cially allowing ample time for their ex- 
amination. This is true for both adult 
and children’s books. For brighten- 
ing a somber room or a dark platform 
there are surprising possibilities in 
books. The amplification of interest 
makes us feel that we cannot afford to 
miss the opportunity of having books 
present when making a talk on books 
or the library. 

At the suggestion of the wife of the 
president of the board several years 
ago there was worked out an experi- 
ment which has proven so fruitful of 
results that it has been continued; 
namely, that of having a library com- 
mittee appointed in a Parent-Teacher 
group, the duty of this committee to be 
the informing of itself regarding books 
on child training, securing these books 
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from the public library and circulat- 
ing them at the meetings. This makes 
a wonderfully intimate connection be- 
tween books and those who need them. 
For the committee member knowing 
that Mrs. H has a child five and 
another one eight knows that in these 
two books she will find many suggest- 
tions and if Mrs. H does not approach 
the library table the books are taken to 
her while she is sipping tea. Not in- 
frequently it takes as much of a libra- 
ian’s time to introduce the books to the 
committee as to take charge of them 
herself but the results are worth the 
change in attack. 

Through the Chamber of Commerce 
we have instituted the custom of get- 
ting in touch with the newcomers in 
Evanston. That association supplies 
us with the names and addresses of 
those who have recently become resi- 
dents and a form letter is sent them 
telling of the library’s service and en- 
closing an application blank on the re- 
verse side of which are listed the vari- 
ous agencies from which books may be 
secured. When there is no Chamber 
of Commerce in the town the Public 
Service or Telephone Company may be 
able to supply the necessary informa- 
tion. 

Seeming tragedies are oftentimes 
beneficial to individuals; in like manner 
may they turn out to be helpful to 
organizations as they afford opportuni- 
ties for learning who are your friends 
and for making new acquaintances. 

The cut in appropriation in 1921 
caused by the operation of the Juul 
law made it necessary for the Evanston 
Library Board to announce that it 
must abandon all of its extension work. 
So great was the concern of the people 
that a public mass meeting was called 
and the Chamber of Commerce, as- 
sisted by some forty organizations, 
conducted a house-to-house canvass for 
funds to replace the amount scaled 
from the tax levy. 

The local newspaper gave close to a 
hundred columns to recounting what 
the library had meant to the city 
during the forty-seven years of its 
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existence and to “human _ interest” 
stories relating the influence of books 
in the lives of individual citizens, etc. 

The library provided the bulk of the 
material and helped to coach the can- 
vassers. But as those in charge look 
back and as they experience the results 
today they are convinced that the cam- 
paign could have been carried on in no 
more effective and far-reaching a 
manner than that determined upon of 
letting the many interested organiza- 
tions re-interpret the issue to the public. 
This fact has been reiterated as time 
and again persons not necessarily pa- 
trons of the library but who have con- 
tributed in services or funds have made 
inquiries regarding its present finan- 
cial status. 

An inkling of the value of allowing 
the public to actively participate in a 
library enterprise had previously been 
gained through the book auto project. 
The library through its school stations 
had become cognizant of the need for 
reaching the people in the foreign dis- 
trict more directly than could be done 
through stations in school buildings. 

Realizing that Americanization is a 
problem which is the concern of the 
entire community, the library board 
proposed the installation of book auto 
service for that part of the city and 
stated that it could supply the books 
and the services of a librarian if an 
auto truck equipped with shelves 
could be provided. 

Not only did ninety persons send in 
checks for $5.00 to $10.00 each but 
several carpenters volunteered their 
services to build the shelves, and the 
automobile agent, the lumber, hard- 
ware and other dealers sold the mater- 
ials at cost. The Parent-Teacher 
Clubs of the school districts to be 
served raised money to pay for the gas- 
oline and oil for the first year. Thus 
the book auto became a real commun- 
ity affair and each of the six years of 
its service dozens of those who helped 
in starting it have made inquiry con- 
cerning its use. Permitting the trades- 
people and those through whose terri- 
tory it travels to have a pre-view and 
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participation in the enterprise made 
the initial trips of this innovation in 
service the more successful. Through 
the local aldermen a favorable opinion 
for the library at the city hall was 
created. 

One of the many outstanding results 
of the cut in library appropriation was 
the adoption of a policy in regard to 
library work which eventually brought 
about the joint employment by school 
and library boards of a _ specially 
trained children’s librarian. All of us 
can realize the magnitude of this step 
as we appreciate the importance of 
making the right contacts with child- 
ren at the earliest stage and continuing 
with them through thus having the 
library directly connected with the 
schools. 

We have made no mention of the 
value to the library of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary celebration. Here again 
the results would seem to demonstrate 
that even though a tax-supported or- 
ganization, personal contributions of 
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money, books and service take it out of 
the impersonal class and help to make 
it something! of real human interest. 

The crucial point is for the people to 
gain a sense of partnership with the 
library. Even when there is no definite 
occasion to elicit this partnership there 
are always opportunities, to paraphrase 
the publisher’s slogan, for “All year 
round giving.” The courteous recep- 
tion and acknowledgment of books 
often acts as a magnet to draw other 
gifts. 

As we more and more work on the 
design of our community rug we be- 
come aware of the significance of or- 
ganizations, agencies and _ individuals 
as the materials out of which the rug 
is made and we appreciate the life and 
interest which their variety of color 
contributes. We would wish that the 
library’s color might be so _ blended 
with the others that it could not be 
withdrawn without disrupting the en- 
tire pattern. 


Newspaper Publicity from an Editor’s Point of View. 


By MARY DAVIDSON, Trustee Carthage Public Library and Editor 
Carthage Republican. 


At a recent meeting of librarians in 
my home town, Miss Anna May Price 
brought up the subject of publicity for 
the library. She had employed a clip- 
ping bureau to supply her withtheactual 
newspaper publicity each library in 
this district had received from its 
local press. 

Carthage and Quincy seemed to have 
had the largest portion of publicity. 
Librarians from two different towns 
where there was but one paper in the 
town stated that they could get no 
publicity unless it was paid for. 

It is easy to analyze this discrepancy 
in the amount of publicity in the dis- 
trict. 

Carthage received good publicity 
because the Carthage newspapers are 
live weeklies. As a member of the 
board of trustees of the library I am in 
sympathetic touch with the library, 
and print all the news I can learn about 
the library, including the librarian’s 


statistical reports gratis as news feat- 
ures. 

Quincy library receives good public- 
ity because its daily papers have their 
reportorial force well organized and 
the library is “covered” regularly each 
day, the same as society, church, sports 
or police court departments. The 
amount of publicity the Quincy or any 
other library gets depends on the 
genius of the librarian for sensing a 
good news story in the routine of the 
day’s work and feeding it to the hun- 
gry and insatiable reporter. 

The libraries above referred to which 
could get no publicity in the local press 
without paying for it are laboring 
under two difficulties. First, it is prob- 
able that the librarian offered the editor 
nothing but her annual statistical re- 
port which to the average county news- 
paper plant is a dreaded composition 
even on a linotype, and the good editor, 
knowing that the library is operated 
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on city funds, thinks he should be 
allowed to charge for such a report the 
ten cents a line, which he is allowed to 
charge for other city reports, not realiz- 
ing that he would thus be robbing the 
library, taking his pay from its meager 
appropriation so greatly needed in its 
operation. 

The second difficulty is the librarian’s 
failure to give the newspaper from time 
to time real news that would make a 
readable item in his paper. 

In order to bring about a more in- 
telligent cooperation between the libra- 
ry and the press, I would strongly 
advise making the editor of your lead- 
ing paper a member of your board. I 
say the editor, not a reporter or rep- 
resentative, because the editor himself 
controls the management of the news 
service, and while he himself as a 
member of the board would take a per- 
sonal and generous interest in the libra- 
ry, a reporter or representative of the 
paper might not always be allowed to 
give the publicity he was willing to pre- 
pare for the columns. 

Granted that the newspaper is willing 
to publish real news about the library 
and that this information must needs 
come from the librarian, the question 
naturally arises in the mind of the li- 
brarian “What is News?” 


A gentleman passing on a city street 
just as a flock of newsboys darted up 
the street yelling “Extra” was accosted 
by a newsboy who, evidently unable to 
read the screaming headlines on the 
paper, begged with upheld paper 
“Please, Mister, quick, read me some- 
thing I can holler.” So I shall en- 
deavor to suggest some things that our 
librarians can “holler” through the 
newspapers for the mutual benefit of 
the library and the community. 

Should some amiable and moneyed 
person leave to the library $50,000, 
that would be front page news. If 
the town decided to build a new library 
building, that would be unmistakable 
news. But that kind of news does not 
happen every day or every year and for 
lack of anything as scare head as these 
items, the average library trundles a- 
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long like the average Sunday School — 
an established, wholesome but unher- 
alded institution. 


In order to give the library the great- 
est news service the librarian should 
develop the journalistic “nose for news.” 
She should realize that if some little 
matter that came up in the library was 
of interest to her it would be of interest 
to others. She might be interested 
enough in such an item to tell her 
mother about it when she got home 
that evening, and her mother thinking 
it was interesting, might write it to 
brother in her next letter. But this 
is all the publicity this delightful little 
item would receive. Had she given 
this to the newspaper it would have 
gone to the general public, and a wave 
of interest in the library set in motion 
that would have brought back on a 
responsive tide, additional support for 
the library and further opportunity to 
serve. 


What this item would create for the 
library with the mother and would have 
created with the public was atmos- 
phere. Atmosphere is the thing that 
makes home. And atmosphere is the 
creature of love. The library is a 
garden of culture. Culture is not a 
forbidding aristocrat. It will grow in 
any heart and mind that fosters a love 
for the beautiful and seeks the knowl- 
edge of the best. 


So the librarian should seek in her 
publicity to throw about the activities 
of the library that genial, loving at- 
mosphere that gives forth its education 
and cultural service and hospitality as 
does the real home, erecting always as 
in the good home, ideals of taste and 
selection. 


The librarian will get a ready re- 
sponse from newspapers when she gives 
the editor real news, and I would sug- 
gest that she give out information a- 
bout the following subjects: 


Lists of New Books. 


With a brief review or statement 
about each, or at least the newer pub- 
lications. 
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Re-orders of Popular Books. 


If these books are so much in de- 
mand there might be some who had 
not read them and whose attention 


would thus be called to them. 


Gifts. 


Gifts of money even in small sums 
should be noted, unless forbidden by 
the contributor. Publicity given to 
small gifts would have a tendancy to 
stimulate the giving of small sums by 
those who are generously disposed, but 
are financially unable to do much and 
hesitate to give a small amount. 
Small amounts in the aggregate equal 
a larger gift and represent the friend- 
ship of more people. 

When interest on invested funds 
from a gift or bequest matures, public- 
ity should be given in the name of the 
donor to it and to what uses it is to be 
put. Such a recognition of a bequest 
will constitute a perpetual memorial to 
the donor and stimulate others to re- 
member the library in this way as a 
memorial. 

Often when an old home is broken 
up a great number of books are sent to 
the local library. Those books should 
be listed and published — not a mere 
statement of the gift be made. Often 
in those collections, amid much of little 
worth, are some books of great value 
and possibly one long sought for by a 
patron of the library. 


Reading List for Schools. 


The reading list arranged for supple- 
mentary reading in the grades, junior 
high, and high schools and academies 
should be published and at the 
close of the school year comments 
as to the results of the work done 
by pupils should be made, featur- 
ing any unusual record made by 
a student. In giving publicity to this 
as well as to the other features here 
mentioned the librarian is creating an 
ideal and suggestion by which the 
whole town can profit and through 
which the community will rank high 
intellectually among other towns in the 
state. 





Window Displays. 


Many with perfectly good vision do 
not always see what passes under their 
observation. Therefore an announce- 
ment of the window display for each 
week creates interest. A recent display 
of old books, valentines and autograph 
albums made a delightful evening when 
the owners enhanced the exhibit with 
a little history or story of each article. 
This evening featured in the local press 
has made local history of value. 


Children’s Department. 


One of the most fascinating things 
about library work is the growth of the 
children in reading. One little boy 
was guided by the librarian from light 
fiction to an absorbed interest in sci- 
ence. His interest and comments on 
his reading were charming. He now, 
after majoring in science in his college, 
is an instructor of ability in one of our 
institutions of learning. The visits 
of children to the library, the develop- 
ment of their taste in reading, and in- 
creased opportunities for their use of 
the library should be advertised. Chil- 
dren tell each other and help each other, 
but if publicity could be given to these 
matters parents and teachers would be 
helped. Exhibits, lectures and story- 
telling hours for children should be 
announced. 


Library Announcements. 


Should the library be fortunate 
enough to have a lecture room, a cal- 
endar of club meetings, lectures, dis- 
plays, etc., should be kept in the papers. 

Annual recognition days such as 
“Good Book Week,”“Education Week,” 
etc., should be announced. A reception 
after the summer vacation and with the 
reopening of school should be featured, 
and after any redecoration of the libra- 
ry, a reception should be given. At 
each reception opportunities for gifts 
of books or money should be arranged 
by newspaper publicity. 

The custom should be established 
that each club and organization in the 
town should annually present the li- 
brary with one book or magazine, and 
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these contributions should be announc- 
ed. At Christmas the general public 
should be invited to contribute a book 
or funds. 

It should be announced that reading 
and reference lists of books for mission- 
ary society and Sunday school study 
and all other study organizations are 
posted in the library. 


Distinguished Visitors. 

The city library is a welcome oasis 
in the dreary waste for many a stranger 
in your city waiting for trains. Often 
men or women of note visit the library 
and the librarian should learn some- 
thing from them that would make an 
interesting news item and give prestige 
to the library. 

Some towns hang placards in the 
depots and hotels inviting the stranger 
to pass his time in the library. To 
supplement this a card might be run in 
the local paper calling attention to the 
public library, with hours of opening 
and including an invitation to all to 
make use of it. 


Needs of the Library. 


There should be persistent publicity 
given to the needs of the library — a 
desk, a chair, table, magazine rack, 
newspaper file racks, furnace, any and 
everything that is necessary to the 
efficiency of the library should be kept 
before the public. Should response 
be made and such articles donated a 
gracious acknowledgment should be 
made through the press. 


Suggestions of Patrons. 


No one is more capable of making 
suggestions for the good of the library 
than one who makes a sincere use of it. 
Often such a patron can make a sug- 
gestion that will benefit many, and such 
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a suggestion should be featured and 
acted on if possible. Pleasant and 
instructive comments from _ visitors 
and patrons should be exploited. 


Preparation of Copy. 


If possible, information should be 
given to the newspaper typed, written 
on one side of the paper, pages num- 
bered, properly paragraphed, capital- 


ized and punctuated. Every state- 
ment should be concise and complete. 
Ideals. 


Every worthy institution has its 
ideals. These ideals are nurtured by 
a spirit of optimism and cheery service. 
Pessimism is a break on the progress 
of any enterprise. The ideal of the 
ideal library is service to the greatest 
number. Publicity will create the at- 
mosphere, and through cheery pains- 
taking service the library will approach 
its ideal. 

You librarians have in your libraries 
that commodity the consumption of 
which leads to culture, which is the 
flower of the soul. Amid the clamor 
of other institutions for publicity, the 
library’s voice should be heard. An 
accepted formula for winning a battle 
in army tactics is to reach the objective 
first with the most men. So the libra- 
ry should reach the public first with 
the most news if it would maintain its 
rightful position as an educational in- 
stitution of first rank. 


“Finally brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these 
things.” 
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LIBRARY DIRECTORS’ SECTION. 
Chairman, Mrs. Walter H. Wood, Vice-President, Library Board, Cairo. 


What Should a Trustee Know About Libraries? 
By HARRIET BOSWELL, Lincoln Library, Springfield. 


In discussing the question, “What 
should a trustee know about libraries,” 
we might ask what should a trustee or 
a director of a business corporation 
know about the business, what should 
a bank director know about banking. 
To become a bank director one does 
not need to know all the laws affect- 
ing banks, nor does he have to be par- 
ticularly versed in the principles of 
banking, yet he should acquire a knowl- 
edge of the banking laws of his state 
and acquaint himself, as much as possi- 
ble, with good banking practices. It 
is hard to believe any bank director 
would neglect to acquaint himself with 
the banking laws and practices of his 
state if he were apprized of his full 
duties, responsibilities and _ liabilities, 
and there is little, if any, excuse for 
ignorance of fundamental principles 
and functions. 

The same thing applies to the library 
trustee. He should acquire a knowl- 
edge of the library laws of his state and 
acquaint himself with good library 
practices. The success or failure of a 
library depends largely upon the char- 
acter of its directors. Clearly, then, 
it is of paramount importance that only 
men and women who are public spirit- 
ed and progressive citizens, combining 
cultural and business qualities, be 
appointed as trustees. Usually library 
trustees are men of affairs who have 
their own business to look after. It 
is very desirable that this is true, for 
then they are better able to under- 
stand the many problems presented in 
the course of the library’s business. 
A director cannot be expected to 
neglect his own business for that of the 
library, in which there is no monetary 
reward, but when a man assumes the 
directorship of a library he assumes a 
most serious trusteeship, and unless he 
discharges that trust he should resign. 

There was a member of the board 
in a library where I served at one time, 


who would mention frequently at the 
board meetings a play which he had 
seen years before, the theme of which 
was how easy it is to spend other — 
people’s money. He said that the board 
members should keep that in mind and 
direct the library business just as they 
would their personal business. 

The directorate of a library is an 
advisory board and the librarian the 
active manager. Librarians often com- 
plain that they cannot get their direc- 
tors to take an interest in the library’s 
affairs. It is true they usually attend 
the board meetings, but even then they 
are in a hurry to have it over and sel- 
dom take enough interest in the insti- 
tution to boost it. Very often libra- 
rians complain of these things, when 
in reality it is their fault that the direc- 
ters do not take a more active interest. 
If the librarian would furnish the 
directors with information relative to 
the library and its growth — using 
comparative statements for this pur- 
pose — and show them wherein they 
can be of service in building up the in- 
stitution, many directors would become 
sufficiently interested to assist. The 
librarian should go freely to the direc- 
tors and discuss the library’s problems 
with them, and just as freely the direc- 
tors should go to the librarian to see if 
they can be of assistance by giving 
counsel and advise. Often there will 
be differences of opinions about var- 
ious matters, but usually if both are 
reasonable, as they should be, the 
matters can be talked out and a sound 
and agreeable conclusion reached. 
Trustees and librarian are mutually 
interdependent, and the attitude of one 
to the other should be that of directors 
towards experts rather than that of em- 
ployers towards employees. 

Librarians have chosen this profes- 
sion for their life work and presumably 
they have the vision of what library 
service is. Contact with the public 
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they serve and the numerous human 
interest stories that arise in the distri- 
bution of books are sources of stimu- 
lation to them daily. This is not the 
case with the trustee. He is appointed 
usually because he is a public spirited 
citizen, perhaps because of his business 
ability or his love for books. When 
he assumes his duties he knows little 
about libraries. The library is to him 
a building at which to point with pride 
as to a memorial of some kind. But 
the library is not a memorial — just a 
storehouse of books — but a very living 
and vital institution in the community. 
This the trustee must realize first of all 
before results can be accomplished. 
He must be awakened to the possibil- 
ities of the modern library movement. 

I do not know whether or not it is 
too much to expect trustees to read 
the library magazines. Certainly they 
could profit by reading them and should 
do so whenever possible. In some 
places the librarian calls their attention 
to certain articles in them from time 
totime. Besides the librarian’s statis- 
tical report to the board, he could tell 
them many incidents because of his per- 
sonal contact with the public, which 
would give the members a clearer idea 
of the service the library renders. A 
book which gives an excellent under- 
standing of the library situation and 
possibilities is Dr. Learned’s “The 
American public library and the diffu- 
sion of knowledge.” 

Trustees who are imbued with the 
library spirit, interested in the library 
movement at large as well as their own 
particular library, are the ones who are 
fitted to shape the policies of the libra- 
ry. Itis the duty of the board to 
supply the funds, supervise expendi- 
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tures, determine the general policy, 
and to see that the library is properly 
managed but not to manage it them- 
selves. It is not their function to do 
the work and it is an evidence of weak- 
ness in the organization when they are 
compelled to do so. The final check 
on the efficiency of the management is 
by measuring its results. Aims or 
purposes and policies and securing of 
funds, together with inspection of re- 
sults, become the primary obligation 
of a board. The librarian will need to 
have frequent conferences with his 
board both individually and collectively 
so that there will be the best team- 
work. 


The library’s progress is usually cur- 
tailed by lack of funds. The trustee 
who is fully alive to the opportunities 
the library offers is the one who will 
work the hardest to secure sufficient 
income. 


The librarian may report what the 
library is accomplishing in the com- 
munity in meeting the needs of the var- 
ious classes, the professional, industrial, 
schools, clubs, churches, etc. and state 
what is necessary for further expansion 
but if he is not backed by an enthus- 
iastic and progressive board his plans 
can never be achieved. 


The more we know about anything 
the more interested we are init. The 
more interested we are in anything the 
harder we shall work for it. This 
applies to library trustees. The more 
they know about the principles of li- 
brary service, (not the details of run- 
ning the library, for an expert is em- 
ployed for that) the better will their 
library be and consequently their com- 
munity a more intellectually alive one. 


Trustees and Library Extension. 
J. J. GUMMERSHEIMER, Trustee, Belleville Public Library. 


Before entering upon my subject, 
“Trustees and Library Extension,” I 
want to state that my place on the pro- 
gram today was intended for the Pres- 

‘ident of the Belleville Library Board, 
an educator of forty years’ experience 
and an orator and a writer of consid- 


erable merit. The fact that this trustee 
“is under the weather,” compelling him 
to resign his position as Superintendent 
of the Belleville Public Schools, in- 
duced our librarian, Miss Bella Steuer- 
nagel, to trot out her next available 


“hoss,” her choice centering on me. 
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Hence, if my record here today will 
not come up to that of the “betting 
favorites,” it is because I lack all the re- 
quired qualities, such as youth, looks 
and charm, being in the language of 
the gentlemen who manipulate the 
ponies, merely an old, plodding plug. 


It strikes me that there must be 
some common ground upon which we 
trustees all agree in our opinions, no 
matter how widely we may differ other- 
wise in our views. By this common 
ground I mean the importance we 
attribute to the office we hold. Who 
would devote his time and attention to 
a position lacking any and every pecun- 
iary remuneration, unless he considered 
his post from other viewpoints as of 
vast significance? A library trustee- 
ship is, or at least ought to be, a 
TRUST and of the greatest honor, 
which can be accomplished only by the 
most conscientious devotion to duty. 
In the last analysis the residue of this 
honor consists chiefly in the conscious- 
ness of work well done, for nowhere 
else does the proverbial ingratitude of 
republics make itself as manifest as in 
public life. Hundreds and thousands 
of fellow citizens do not care an iota 
for the earnest efforts you trustees are 
making for your libraries, and if it were 
not for the satisfaction in your own 
minds yours would be indeed a thank- 
less job. 


Let me illustrate my point: Several 
years ago I was the editor of “The 
Belleville Labor Review,” a weekly 
newspaper published by the Central 
Body of the Labor Unions of our city. 
As such editor I was expected to visit 
the meetings of the locals, address them 
on economic questions and show my- 
self a “good fellow” and a_ general 
utility man in an intellectual capacity. 
One of the locals is made up largely of 
colored men, two of whom I happened 
to meet on the street the other day. 
Thereupon the following conversation 
took place: 


Said one of the negroes, “What you 
all doing now, Mr. Gummersheimer? 
I seen by the papers the Mayor done 
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appoint you a member of the Library 
Board of which I’m powerfully glad.” 

“Re-appointed me, Bill,” I ventured 
to enlighten him, swelling just a little 
with pride. 

“Re-appointed you,” he went on. 
“Well, well! You sure must be mak- 
ing mighty good. An’ you know,” 
pointing to his companion, “Pete here 
he says ‘Library Director’ ain’t no office 
at all.” 

“Tt ain’t no office,” reaffirmed Pete. 

“How do you make that out, Pete?” 
I inserted as a point of information. 

“Well, you see,” explained Pete,“Dem 
young ladies that sits at the desks and 
hands out de books, dey’s got an office. 
An’ de janitor of the library what wears 
a cap like de conductors of the L. & N. 
passenger trains, HE got an office. But 
you don’t call de director no office. If 
dem directors held a sure-nough office, 
why don’t dey gets a salary? You tell 
me dat!” 

Here was a specimen of logic that 
had my friend Bill stumped. The 
latter scratched his wooly head, but 
presently his optics began to glow and 
glitter as at the sight of the first fruit 
of the watermelon season, as he met the 
argument: “Looky here man, you don’t 
know what you’s talking about. If dem 
Library Bo’d members was paid fo’ all 
dey knows an’ fo’ all dey does, dere 
wouldn’t be ‘nough money in all dem 
Belleville banks to pay fo’ dem gem- 
men’s salaries.” 

Thus you see there exists a wide 
diversity of opinion as to our worth as 
library trustees. 

As to “Library Extension,” the pro- 
blem confronting the library trustees 
of every growing city, my observation 
teaches me that the nature of such ex- 
tension depends altogether on every 
particular community. Thus, whether 
a station or a branch library be estab- 
lished depends upon the growth and 
the resources of a city; which school 
buildings or which grades shall be 
supplied with books from the central 
library is a matter which every libra- 
rian, with the trustees, must solve for 
himself or herself; what class of books 
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should be placed in a station or a 
branch depends upon the kind of read- 
ers expected to make use of the books. 
All of these matters have been highly 
specialized in books on the subject and 
in magazines for librarians, and every 
librarian educated for the position can 
enlighten the trustees that require in- 
formation. What pertains and has 
pertained to my home town may not 
apply to another city in Illinois. About 
twenty years ago the city limits of 
Belleville were extended seven miles to 
the northwest to meet the city limits of 
East St. Louis. The object sought 
and realized was the prevention of 
villages being organized between the 
two cities which would impede the ex- 
pansion of Belleville toward East St. 
Louis, the Mississippi River and St. 
Louis. The new territory enjoys a 
relatively larger growth than other 
sections of our town, and as an accom- 
modation for the people in what we call 
the “Rock Road District,” our libra- 
rian established a library station in the 
west end of our city. I mention this 
to show that what was necessary on the 
part of our trustees may not apply to 
other cities with different conditions. 
Hence, what may be said of library ex- 
tension per se, that is of buildings, 
stations, books etc., must be of such a 
general nature as to be known and 
self-evident to every live librarian and 
wide awake trustee. 


However, I want to touch upon a 
form of extension that may have been 
alluded to very seldom, if ever, in a 
meeting of this kind. I mean the ex- 
tension of the good sense and the 
broad-mindedness of the library trus- 
tees. To my mind this feature will 
properly come under the head of libra- 
ry extension, for commodious build- 
ings, stacks of books, numerous stations 
and branches all fail to constitute 
teal library extension, if the right 
spirit be wanting in the management 
and supervision. What I am driving 
at will appear more clearly from an 
article in the “Haldeman-Julius Week- 
ly,” of Girard, Kansas, of May 1, 1926, 
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which I shall read. The article is as 
follows: 


Upton Sinclair and the 
Ohio Censors. 


My Dear Haldeman-Julius: 


I enclose copy of a letter from the 
Lisbon, Ohio, library, and my reply. 
Here is a lovely picture of a small town 
mind. 

Upton Sinclair. 
The Evening Journal, Lisbon, Ohio. 
Issue of April 8, 1926. Comment. 

Upton Sinclair writes to the Journal 
from Pasadena, Calif., saying that he 
was informed that the Lisbon public 
library has thrown out all the copies of 
his books. He says: 

“Now, my books are in all the large 
public libraries of the country and like- 
wise in the libraries of the big univer- 
sities. There is nothing indecent in 
them, and the only possible basis of 
exclusion is political and social, that is 
to say that the books contain attacks 
upon vested wealth and its operation 
in the United States. I think it is ob- 
vious that for a public library to dis- 
criminate against books on this ground 
is wholly indefensible. The people 
have a right to be their own judge 
about truth in their public affairs, and 
they do not need library censors to 
take charge of their ideas. 

“Abraham Lincoln wrote the words, 
‘A man who will not hear both sides 
of a question is dishonest.’ I trust 
that is is still permissible to quote the 
teachings of Abraham Lincoln in 
America, and I hope that your news- 
paper will have sufficient sense of fair 
play to give expression of this protest 
of mine.” 


The Evening Journal, Lisbon, Ohio. 
Issue of April 9, 1926. Communicated. 


Mr. Editor — The Lepper Library 
feels itself highly honored in attract- 
ing the attention of so famous an 
author as Mr. Upton Sinclair, who, ina 
long letter to the Evening Journal, 
complains that we have removed his 
books from our shelves. He further 
states in an unpublished portion of his 
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letter that the library trustees be 
called upon to “state their reasons” 
for the expulsion of each book and 
strongly hints that they have probably 
never read the books they have cen- 
sored. 

Mr. Sinclair has been informed with 
regard to his books and the Lisbon 
Library. The truth is it never carried 
but one that was presented. One of 
the censors ordered it removed be- 
cause of its Socialistic tendencies. The 
Censoring Committee has full power 
to ban any book it does not deem fit for 
public circulation. 

Mr. Sinclair states further that he is 
sending a set of his books to Lisbon for 
private circulation and hopes the public 
will demand that. they be put on the 
library shelves. He continues: 

“I hope this matter will be agitated 
till victory for American traditions has 
been won. The outcome of the ex- 
periment will be widely published, and 
I hope for fair play.” 

What a chance for Lisbon to get on 
the map! It seems Mr. Sinclair is go- 
ing to give us some publicity and com- 
pel us to read his books willy-nilly. 

Thus far the dear Public has got on 
reasonably well without these produc- 
tions. In fact, we are sorry to inform 
the peeved gentleman that in the six 
years we have been Librarian there has 
only been one call for his books, and 
he can easily deduce that it would be 
foolish to add books for which there is 
no demand. In conclusion we would 
beg Mr. Upton Sinclair to be gentle 
with the Lepper Library Trustees. 
They are timid creatures and easily 
frightened. If they must read all 
your books give them time for they are 
unaccustomed to forced feeding. As 
to the rest of the town they have read 
so much trash from “Snappy Stories” 
up that a little more or less won’t 
matter. Librarian, Lepper Library. 


Sinclair’s Letter of Reply. 
Charles Frew, Editor Evening Journal, 
Lisbon, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: You have sent me two 
copies of your publication; first, your 
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issue of April 8, containing a statement 
and quotation from my letter to you, 
and the second, your issue of April 9, 
containing a letter from the librarian 
of your public library. I do not find 
my complete letter to you, so I do not 
know whether it has been published or 
not. If not, I trust you will permit me 
to say that the principal fact which I 
wish to make plain to the people in 
your town is that I have sent one dozen 
clothbound copies of my books to 
Howard Hildebrand, who has agreed 
to constitute himself an amateur libra- 


‘rian for the purpose of making these 


books available to those who care to 
read them. I trust that you will 
appreciate my wish to make this fact 
known, and will give publicity to it. 

Now as to the letter from your libra- 
rian: This is a pitiful exhibition of 
ignorance and vulgarity of mind. I 
read in the letter that in six years 
there has been but one call for my 


-books, and yet it was considered nec- 


essary to bar the one book available 
“because of its Socialistic tendencies.” 
It would seem that a book which has 
only one reader in six years might quite 
safely be left upon the shelves of your 
library. Asa matter of common sense 
the two statements of your librarian 
cancel each other. 

But what a pitiful illustration of a 
bigoted mind, the reason for removing 
a book from the shelves of a public li- 
brary in a supposed-to-be free country 
“because of its Socialistic tendencies!” 
Let me ask, are there any books of 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells in your 
library? Both these men are ardent 
socialists and they are recognized as 
the greatest two living writers in Eng- 
land. Are the books of Maxim Gorki 
barred, the greatest of Russian writers? 
And how about the books of Anatole 
France and Romain Rolland and Henri 
Barbusse, the greatest of recent French 
writers? I might go on and quote a 
number of others. Suffice it to say 
that the librarian and the trustees of 
your town library must consider it nec- 
essary to bar all that is most vital in 
modern literature. 
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I will put another proposition to you, 
Mr. Editor: find out which book of 
mine was barred and let me send you a 
copy and you tell your readers what 
you think about the book. 

Or another: let us submit it to a 
jury trial. Give me the names of 
twelve men and women in your city 
who take the trouble to read good lit- 
erature and have open minds. You 
see I am optimistic, I hope there are 
that many. I will send each of the 
twelve a copy of the book, and you, if 
you wish, may print the verdicts, or if 
they will send the verdicts to me, I 
will print them in pamphlet form, and 
it will be just as your bright librarian 
says — “What a chance for Lisbon to 
get on the map!” Upton Sinclair. 

Thus the article which I have quoted 
in full. There can be but one kind of 
fair and unbiased comment on the 
above related action of the Lisbon, 
Ohio, library trustees, and that is of an 
adverse nature. As a library trustee 
I am not interested one way or another, 
whether the works of Upton Sinclair 
have socialistic tendencies or not. If 
this author had defended the sun wor- 
ship of Africa or the idolatry of Asia, 
his book or books, coming from a 
writer of his eminence, should have re- 
mained in the library, especially after 
once being there. Socialism is a 
school of government and economics 
with millions of adherents, some of 
them belonging to the most highly 
learned men and women in the world, 
a fact which in itself justifies a place 
for works of this kind on the shelves 
of every real library. The librarian of 
Lisbon states in his or her letter that 
the trustees had the right to throw out 
Mr. Sinclair’s book. No one denies 
that right; it is the wisdom and the 
justice of their act that I question. 
The trustees have the right to shut 
down their library altogether, and they 
might as well do so so far as their 
service to thoughtful men and women 
is concerned, if they banish every work 
on scientific socialism from their in- 
stitution. 
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To my mind one of the gravest 
disasters that ever visited mankind was 
the destruction of the Alexandrian Li- 
brary, that ancient storehouse with its 
700,000 volumes of the literature of 
Egypt, India, Greece and Rome. This 
celebrated library was partly destroy- 
ed in the campaigns of Julius Caesar 
and then totally demolished by the fan- 
atical Christians several centuries later. 
What a loss, what a loss! Thousands 
of volumes of the great moralists of the 
pagan world, who believed and prac- 
tised integrity and toleration from no 
prospect of eternal reward beyond this 
life, but merely from the conviction 
that virtue is its own reward — thou- 
sands of volumes of those noble and 
fairminded thinkers that never came 
down to people of later times. And 
much of what did come down appear- 
ed in the shape of scraped parchments, 
the work of fanatical monks who ob- 
literated the sublime thoughts and 
sentiments of antiquity to make room 
for their silly effusions of bigotry and 
superstition. What a deplorable spec- 
tacle! 

But why should we lament the de- 
struction of the Alexandrian Library? 
Have we not in our own country a 
case of robbing the people of the books 
which they should have the right to 
read? Was the erasure of ancient 
parchments by ignorant monks any 
‘more detestable than the conduct of 
the library trustees of Lisbon, Ohio? 

Of course, Lisbon is but a town of 
some 3,500 inhabitants in the sticks of 
eastern Ohio. But it is the principle 
involved and the example given by the 
library trustees out yonder near the 
Pennsylvania state line. This happens 
in a little town today, it may occur in 
a larger one tomorrow and thus the 
injustice spreads. A sinister spirit of 
intolerance is stalking through our 
land. Various kinds of idiots are 
attempting to fashion all men and 
women after one pattern, pure and 
immaculate as the new-born babe. 
Prohibition, Blue Laws, anti-evolution, 
library censorship — for goodness sake 
what’s coming next! 
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Much of what I have stated may 
have no bearing on you trustees of the 
larger cities. It is a fortunate or un- 
fortunate fact, I know not which, that 
American districts with poorly develop- 
ed commercial and industrial conditions 
also lag behind in intellectual and socio- 
logical progress. It is foreign to the 
subject assigned to me to question into 
the cause of this difference between 
urban and rural on semi-rural life. I 
merely have time to say to the trustees 
of the cities and the country alike, let 
not this hateful spirit of intolerance be 
found in your minds and hearts, the in- 
tolerance which came over from _ the 
savage state to the civilization of man, 
and from which the Fathers of the 
Republic but recently endeavored to 
liberate us Americans. Let us not 
lend our influence to undoing the glor- 
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ious work of Thomas Paine, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin and their 
compatriots by forging new chains for 
the stainless hands of Liberty. Even 
the pagans that claimed no revelation 
from on High, maintained forums 
where they heard the views and theories 
of all thinkers. Should we in our day 
be less liberal? Let our public libra- 
ries be our forums; let them be the 
termini of all lines of thought whether 
to our individual notions wise or ab- 
surd, for in the words of Milton, 
“Though all the winds of doctrine were 
let loose to play upon the earth, so 
Truth be in the field, we do inglorious- 
ly, by licensing and prohibiting, to 
misdoubt her strength. Let her and 
Falsehood grapple; who ever knew 
Truth put to the worse in a free and 
open encounter ?” 


Selling the Public Library to City Officials. 


JOHN B. JUDD, President Library 


The problem confronting many pub- 
lic library trustees in Illinois today is 
one of the most important that requires 
solution during the year. The question 
of finance is always an important one, 
and at this particular time, when many 
persons in every community are de- 
manding lower taxes and reductions in 
municipal expenditures, it becomes 
more difficult of solution than usual. 

Public library trustees may deter- 
mine, within the limits of the law, the 
extent of the tax levy necessary, but 
having no legislative powers, are com- 
pelled to depend upon the action of the 
city council to make the necessary ap- 
propriation or tax levy for their rev- 
enue. 

Fortunate, indeed, are the trustees 
who do not have to put forth their 
greatest effort to secure the passage of 
an adequate tax levy ordinance. 

The city council must provide by 
taxation the funds to run all depart- 
ments of the city, and it is quite often a 
difficult task for the public library to 
secure their quota. 

As a rule city officials know less 
about the public library than any other 


Board, Granite City Public Library. 


municipal department. There is a rea- 
son for this condition that is explained 
by the fact that the library board con- 
ducts the business of the library de- 
partment without assistance from the 
city council. 


Monthly reports of library activities 
are, as a rule, received by the council, 
and placed on file without any particu- 
lar attention being given them. 


The experience of most library 
boards and librarians is that the city 
officials seldom interfere with their 
management of the library. In fact, 
there are times when some members of 
the official family do not even know 
the public library is a branch of the 
city government. 

The first thing to do, in preparing to 
solve this problem of securing revenue, 
is to make up a budget. The librarian 
and the library committee should do 
this. Now let me say to you trustees, 
give your library staff the privilege of 
placing in this budget every item the 
business should have. It does not fol- 
low that you will agree with everything 
therein, but when it comes to you for 
consideration, I am sure you will have 
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a better and more extended conception 
of the service your community ex- 
pects from your library and the ability 
of your library to supply it. 

Some time ago I read an article writ- 
ten by a trustee connected with the 
public library of one of our mid-west 
cities, that impressed me with the im- 
portance, to a public library, of serving 
the whole community. 

He says a public library must serve 
all, must be kept free from the cramp- 
ing influence of sectarian and partisan 
control, narrowness of vision, and class 
consciousness. Public libraries func- 
tion to furnish information to the gen- 
eral public for systematic, responsible 
and unpartisan guidance of public 
thinking. There must be something in 
the library for every business man, 
every worker, every scholar, every stu- 
dent. The schools and the children’s 
interests must not be neglected. So- 
cieties and organizations formed for 
the study of literature, science, art, for 
any educational purpose, must be en- 
couraged and served. 

You must demonstrate to leaders in 
professional work, in business, in .in- 
dustry, in politics, in civic betterment, 
in schools, that the public library is of 
genuine value. You must make your 
library indispensible to your whole 
community. The public library must 
get into the consciousness of every 
worth while citizen of your community. 

When you do this, you will have sold 
the public library to the city officials. 
Your public officials were elected by 
the people. Therein lies your power. 
Whenever you place your public library 
at the head of your civic institutions 
and make it indispensible to the public 
you will have no difficulty in securing 
every penny of the maximum revenue 
allowable within the law. 


You say, “How are we going to do 
this? We have no money.” 

Let me answer! Begin within your 
own organization. Is your board of 
trustees a business organization, or is it 
merely a group of leading citizens who 
have accepted a trusteeship as an 
award for a favor done city officials, or 
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because of the honor attached to the 
position ¢ 

How many members of your board 
sought the appointment because they 
wanted to give their services to the 
community? Have a heart to heart 
talk with yourself, and when you de- 
cide you will serve your ocmmunity, 
get busy. If you are uncertain about 
your attitude, be man enough to get off 
the board and let some live wire come 
in. There is no honor in floating with 
the current. 

Now analyze your librarian and staff. 
“Oh,” you say, “We have had our 
librarian for twenty-five years.” That’s 
good, that’s fine; he ought to be one 
of the best librarians in the state by 
this time. Is he? Is he? If he is, 
then your library should be the leading 
institution in your city. It would be 
its educational center, not even second 
to your school, or college, and you 
would be getting your maximum rev- 
enue. 

Let us continue this analysis of the 
library staff. 

Is your staff a business organization? 

Have you any dead timber on the 
staff ? 

What have you done to encourage 
them to keep up to the minute in 
library work? 

We trustees are responsible for the 
fitness of the librarian and every mem- 
ber of the staff. Sympathy has no place 
in a business organization handling 
public money. As an individual any 
one of us might favor some one in our 
our business, but we have no right to 
carry persons on the public payroll 
unless they are qualified and do deliver 
the goods. 

A few days ago I received a circular 
letter addressed to Trustees of Libra- 
ries in Illinois, calling attention to the 
advantages of a variety of courses in 
training librarians to be offered by the 
University of Illinois in an eight weeks 
summer session this year. If there are 
persons on your library staff who are 
not informed in modern library 
methods, let me urge you to require 
them to attend this session, without 
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any reduction in their earnings, and 
your library will benefit many fold by 
the money expended. 

Every member of the library staff 
should take advantage of these courses, 
and if they have not already done so, 
and are not ambitious to continue their 
studies of library work, they should be 
replaced by some one who will meet 
these requirements. 

A public library should be the most 
important educational institution in a 
community for those who have quit 
the class room and it will meet its re- 
sponsibilities when those in charge of 
its activities have the proper qualifica 
tions. 

The public library is a free service 
institution. No member of the com- 
munity is compelled to accept its serv- 
ice. Citizens must be taught its real 
value. 

This must be done by those in charge 
and if they are not qualified to occupy 
a place among the leaders in educa- 
tional work and civic betterment in the 
community, the library cannot serve 
the community 100%. 


In conclusion let me say, if I have 
refrained from giving a direct answer 
to some of the questions submitted, it 
is because circumstances are not the 
same in all communities. We must be 
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guided by local conditions, but it has 
been my desire to impress upon you 
the necessity of looking into your own 
organization for the reason you have 
not already sold the public library to 
your city officials. 

Perhaps some one among you ex- 
pected to learn of some miraculous plan 
that would produce favorable action of 
the city officials upon all of your plans. 
I know of no such plan or secret way 
of manipulating a civic body. The 
councilmen in your city are very much 
like those in any other community. 
They come from all walks of life, have 
the same hobbies and fads we have, 
move and act from the same motives 
that effect us. 


There is one plan, however, that will 
be of great advantage to you if you are 
consistent in its application. That is, 
become acquainted with your alder- 
men, individually, then when you meet 
them collectively you will be upon solid 
ground, and having their confidence 
you can secure their attention, and 
learn most of them are ready to co- 
operate with you if you convince them 
the public library in their own com- 
munity is giving the service. No group 
of men are going to pay more for a 
given service, but they will pay more 
for more and better service. 


Returns Made to the People on Their Investment. 
MRS. ARNE OLDBERG, Director, Evanston Public Library. 


This title immediately gives a busi- 
ness flavor to any remarks I have to 
make and carries with it the idea that 
there is an analogy between the work 
of a public library and of a business 
corporation. Certainly a business is 
organized for the sake of getting re- 
turns upon the outlay or investment. 
Are libraries organized for the same 
purpose? That depends upon what we 
mean by investment and what we mean 
by returns. If by investment we mean 
the library’s equipment in buildings, 
staff and books, and by returns, all 
those results tangible and intangible re- 
sulting from their use, then we may 


concede the metaphor and proceed to 
discuss the subject. 

The assumption in business, from 
the remoter days of barter and trade, 
has always been that the larger the re- 
turn in proportion to the investment, 
the more successful the business. Un- 
doubtedly the same rule holds in rela- 
tion to libraries. 

Also, as in business we may compute 
returns in figures which seem to be 
exact, so in library procedure statis- 
tics come to the fore and we may tell 
or be told, to a remote decimal point, 
the monthly or annual circulation per 
capita in a community, the cost per 
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capita of circulating each book, the 
total.number of borrowers, the number 
of books each staff member circulates, 
etc., etc., and we may hope to deduce 
from these cold figures the actual re- 
turn from our investment. 

But the figures in business returns 
never tell the entire story and library 
figures are as powerless to tell the 
whole truth, for at once we come into 
a consideration of the intangible assets 
of any business, the good-will element, 
impossible to determine in money 
terms, and in library practice the statis- 
tics offered by the faithful librarian— 
(and here I want to interpolate that no 
member of society is so faithful to 
statistics as a librarian, at least that is 
my own personal experience) can never 
express what those circulated books 
have actually meant in a community in 
the way of enlightenment and recrea- 
tion, or what influence the staff mem- 
ber by means of personality and sug- 
gestion has added to those figures that 
tell how many books have been handed 
over the counter of the loan desk in 
the course of a month or a year. 

What then are the returns hoped for 
from the library investment? Primar- 
ily, that it shall make available the 
world of print in every phase of life,— 
in education, occupation and recrea- 
tion. It is time now to discuss the 
mechanical means by which these hoped 
for returns are to be attained. 

First, we shall assume that this 
audience has long ago discarded the 
original attitude toward a library—one 
still prevailing in Europe—that it is a 
storehouse for books, a place to safe- 
guard and preserve them, catalog and 
classify them, the librarian, their con- 
scientious custodian holding them for 
the sake of the student or casual reader. 
Professional librarians have long ago 
given up this attitude toward their 
wares. It is a question as to how 
widely this point of view is still prev- 
alent among the general public. The 
reports of the A. L. A. tell us that 
51,000,000, nearly all of our entire popu- 
lation, have no access to publically dis- 
tributed books. Great numbers of peo- 
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ple who have such privileges have 
never actually realized that these ad- 
vantages are theirs for the taking. Cer- 
tainly this large number of people com- 
pose a public to be persistently and 
consistently educated to their privileges 
by the librarian and the staff that 
wished truly to get the largest returns 
on the investment. 

Until every citizen is a card holder 
in his public library just as naturally 
as every American child is a pupil in 
the public schools of his county, vil- 
lage, town or city, the librarian and 
the staff with the cooperation of an in- 
telligent board of trustees still have 
one field in which they may legitimately 
work for larger returns. 

Every new individual who is moved 
to become a subscriber raises the per- 
centage of profit on the investment. 
The modern librarian and library staff 
must therefore transfer their interest 
in the book to an interest in the reader. 
The problem changes completely from 
the older thought. It becomes not me- 
chanical but human. 

The function of the board of trus- 
tees of a library with the changed at- 
titude toward the work also changes— 
instead of helping the librarian con- 
serve the public investment in books 
and buildings, the trustees must stand 
behind the administrator in his efforts 
to socialize the work, helping find new 
ways and means of integrating the 
library into the social system. The 
board must become interested in de- 
vising plans for increasing the use of 
books in the community until each citi- 
zen knows that somewhere and some- 
how the world of print will help him, 
not only in education but in occupa- 
tion and recreation. 

First then, the librarian must look 
into the nature of the residents of his 
community, their racial, political and 
religious complexion. He must, in 
other words, study and know his en- 
vironment—how, otherwise, can he 
make known to them his wares? 

Will this require that the librarian 
and staff members be interested in 
social welfare, education, industry, po- 
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litical campaigns and community 
movements’ The answer, of course, is 
a positive “yes”—and if this seems to 
be asking too much of the librarian or 
staff member, we can only say that the 
same requirements apply to every 
human profession, if that profession is 
to reach the highest planes of useful- 
ness. It is a far cry from the mere 
custodian of books to the socially 
minded individual I have described, 
but every calling will show the same 
spread between the mere time-server 
and the real contributor to society and 
to the future. 

A board, then, to reiterate, must 
make sure that they have a socially 
minded person for librarian and a so- 
cially minded staff to assist, and sec- 
ondly, they must be ready to help in 
harmonizing the work in the commun- 
ity with the ultimate object that every 
tax payer be also a card holder. 

Here the value of advertising is ap- 
parent and our business figure of 
speech still holds—if the community is 
known and understood by librarian 
and staff, various ways of advertising 
the books and their possibilities will 
constantly present themselves. First 
one group, then another may have the 
world of print offered to them in ways 
that will affect their education, their 
occupation and their recreation. 

If advertising is legitimate at all we 
must concede that again in attempting 
to increase returns, the reader must be 
studied and not the book. There is no 
end to the books if the reader’s wants 
are known. By advertising, it is not 
meant merely newspaper articles. It 
is possible for a librarian and an intel- 
ligent staff to unostentatiously influ- 
ence almost any type of gathering a 
community may happen to have—Pa- 
rent-Teacher’s meetings, business asso- 
ciations, club meetings, all are places 
where quiet advertising may be carried 
on. The book auto which carries books 
all summer long to the remoter parts 
of the city of Evanston is a fine adver- 
tisement in itself. 

To get returns, then, on our invest- 
ment, we first must have a socially 
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minded librarian and staff supported by 
a socially minded board, second, a pro- 
gressive study of the community, and 
third, a belief in advertising and in a 
development of advertising held by all 
concerned. 

Let us add now a fourth method of 
increasing the number of our card hold- 
ers. It may be called decentralization. 
Once again we are getting away from 
the library as the storehouse of books 
for we are going to advise taking them 
out of the building—decentralizing 
them as it were—so that collections of 
books will be in every possible corner 
of the community. This is a distinct 
outgrowth of the first plan proposed, 
that of community study. Make the 
books accessible, first know the readers, 
then take them what they want. Surely 
returns will be increased just as busi- 
ness returns are increased when goods 
are easily procured. 

There seem to be no better ways to 
increase the number of people who 
avail themselves of the books than 
those mentioned—that is to say, no bet- 
ter ways to increase the number of 
adults. Study them, advertise the 
wares, take the wares to them by 
means of branches—a book auto if pos- 
sible—and properly placed small loan 
collections in strategic places. 

There remains, however, one import- 
ant point of attack if we will increase 
returns—the children. If a child learns 
to use the library as part of his edu- 
cation and equipment for life, that 
child will be an adult card holder when 
he grows up. Perhaps the best place 
to get returns is among children—for 
this is truly an investment for the fu- 
ture and it is hard to say how much it 
will eventually yield. Therefore, class- 
room libraries, circulating stations in 
schools, and instruction in reference 
work are of vital importance and every 
library should be working hand in hand 
with the schools of the community. 
These two tax-supported institutions 
together offer education throughout 
life to our citizens. No one can say 
how large the returns will be when the 
correlation is complete and the world 
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of print made available in every phase 
of his education, occupation and recrea- 
tion to each and all of our citizens. 
Librarians at present are stressing 
adult education, making studies of what 
type of use adult readers make of the 
library. All well and good and useful 
enough, but if any side of the work 
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must be subordinated to another, it 
would seem the better part of wisdom 
to patiently wait for delayed returns 
and make of the children of today who 
through training and foresight have 
become the intelligent readers of to- 
morrow. 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARY SECTION. 
Chairman, Inez Potter, Oak Park Public Library. 


Ways of Influencing Children to Read the Best Books. 
By ANNE MORRIS BOYD, University of Illinois Library School 


Anything I can say on this general 
and rather vague topic, “Ways of influ- 
encing children to read the best 
books,” will be but a restatement of 
what has been better said or written 
by those who have more wisdom on the 
subject and more practical experience 
with children and their reading than I. 
For this reason it is with reluctance 
and many misgivings that I speak to 
you. 

As with many matters concerning 
the welfare of children, this problem of 
influencing children’s reading is funda- 
mentally one of educating parents, 
teachers, yes, and librarians. If we 
want children to read the best books 
then we must see to it that they are 
surrounded by the best books, and only 
the best, in the home, in the school, and 
in the library, at the time when their 
reading habits and reading tastes are 
being formed. If you and I realized 
this fact as we should, if parents and 
teachers realized it as they should, then 
there would be no problem for us to 
consider. 

Reading is a habit which is formed 
in the early years of childhood, and it 
is just as easy to form right reading 
habits as wrong ones; but as in the 
formation of any right habit, such as 
right eating or right exercise, there 
must be constant encouragement and 
guidance on the part of those who are 
interested in the development of the 
child. A habit once formed, whether 
good or bad, is hard to break. It is 
much easier to form a right habit than 
break a bad one, as most of us know 
from experience. 

Some children never acquire the 
reading habit. usually because they do 
not master the mechanics of reading, 
due to some physical disability or poor 
instruction, and the reading process .s 
then always a hard task instead of a 
delight and pleasure. We frequently 
misjudge such children—call them 


dump, unappreciative, or uninterested. 
They need, most of all, special attention 
of parents and teachers to help them 
overcome the obstacles—whatever they 
may be—but we in the library can help 
a little by our personal encouragement 
and patience in selecting the easy but 
appealing book which leads on to more 
difficult ones. It is a temptation to 
give mediocre and worthless books to 
these backward children, because being 
of the simple written-down-to-the- 
child type they can be more easily read, 
and so we are apt to think, may en- 
courage more reading. They do en- 
courage more reading, but more of the 
same mediocre, or worthless type,-— 
books which do not develop reading 
ability. Other children never acquire 
the reading habit for lack, at the 
psychological moment, of the necessary 
reading material on which the habit 
grows. In these children the desire to 
read must be stimulated. Books must 
be made interesting to them. Usually 
this is accomplished through artificial 
devices, of which I shall speak later. 
Children’s librarians do not find this 
group a difficult one to influence in the 
reading of the best books, because 
there is no bad habit to break; it is 
largely a matter of forming a habit and 
making up lost time. 

Children who have formed the read- 
ing habit, but who have acquired a 
taste for the mediocre and trashy 
books, are the ones who tax our pa- 
tience to the breaking point, who call 
forth every spark of ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness we possess, who some- 
times make us exclaim in desperation 
and hopelessness, “What’s the use! Is 
it worth while?” 

In our rested, sane moments we 
know it is worth while; but to entice 
children out of the blind allies of 
worthless reading into the broad high- 
ways of good literature is an almost 
overwhelming undertaking which re- 
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quires, among other things, a super- 
abundance of faith and perseverance. 

That there may be no confusion in 
regard to what is termed “best books” 
it is desirable at this point, I think, to 
take stock of what the term really in- 
cludes. To me “best books” are those 
books boys and girls like (not necessar- 
ily every boy and girl, but boys and 
girls in general), and which possess 
certain positive qualities that disting- 
uish them from other books. These 
qualities are difficult to define. One 
is called literary quality and it includes 
such technical things as the style and 
the form in which a book is written, 
its atmosphere and spirit; but it is 
much more than these. It is charm 
and originality of presentation, beauty 
and nobility of conception, of ideas; 
it is something that the author puts in- 
to the book that is a part of himself; 
it is that which makes the book live. 
Few best books for children possess 
literary quality to the extent just in- 
dicated, but every good book contains 
some of it. Other qualities found in 
best books are inspiration, truthfulness, 
stimulation, appreciation, information. 
These qualities in books make them a 
power in children’s lives for inculcating 
worthy ideals of conduct and achieve- 
ment; for stimulating mental and 
physical activity which makes for 
growth; for arousing intellectual curi- 
osity; for creating new interests; for 
enlarging knowledge and experience; 
for cultivating appreciation of the 
beautiful and true. Again, not all best 
books for children contain all of these 
qualities, but every good book contains 
some of them. 

All books liked by children have in 
them what we call, for lack of a better 
name, elements of appeal. Little chil- 
dren like stories in which animals are 
personified. This is a strong element 
of appeal to practically all children of 
a certain age. Older boys like most 
books in which thrilling adventure is 
the dominant interest; girls at a cer- 
tain period like books with a Cinderella 
-like plot in which the heroine has many 
beautiful gowns and riches galore. 
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These elements of appeal are numerous, 
they vary with age, with sex, with in- 
dividual child, but they are universal 
and more or less constant. Psychol- 
ogists say it is this in a book that gives 
form to our unformulated desires, that 
satisfies certain longings or wishes or 
instincts, as they are sometimes called, 
which are common to all normal human 
beings, both children and adults. 
We all want to be different, to get away 
from the here and now into a realm of 
romance; we want new experiences 
and sensations, to perform wonderful 
feats, to have marvelous adventures, to 
be rich, or powerful, or beautiful; we 
want to see right become might, good 
triumph over evil, the sad become glad, 
the wronged revenged, and so on. In 
books such things happen; we find the 
adventures we crave; we see the prin- 
cess we wish to be; and so we like 
these books. Popularity of fiction 
and many other books, whether for chil- 
dren or adults, depends not on their lit- 
erary and other qualities but on the 
strength of their elements of appeal. 

In undesirable, worthless books the 
elements of appeal are exploited. Be- 
ing wholly without literary or other 
positive qualities they depend on this 
element alone, and it is overstressed. 
The incidents, the characters, the plot 
through which interest is evoked are 
overdrawn, are improbable or impos- 
sible, are fantastic and unreal, and con- 
sequently untrue to life although pre- 
tending to be true. Cheap, lurid 
imagination runs riot in these books. 
Children are attracted to them because 
they are highly colored, strongly flav- 
ored. They get from them but a 
fleeting moment of pleasure. Con- 
tinued reading vitiates their literary 
taste, distorts their sense of values, 
fills their souls with falsehoods about 
life, so we have been warned time and 
again by children’s librarians and edu- 
cators. Professor Lewis M. Terman, 
a noted psychologist, in a recent book 
for children tells us that in the worth- 
less book the element of appeal, or as 
he calls it the “wish-fulfillment,” is not 
really satisfied by these undesirable 
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books but “turns back to find fulfill- 
ment in the original stimulation, name- 
ly, the same book or a similar book. 
And so a vicious circle is formed, with 
an ever increasing introversion of men- 
tal life.” 


Just what has this to do with the 
ways of influencing children to read the 
best books? I have tried to show that 
our problem is largely due to the forma- 
tion of wrong reading habits in chil- 
dren, the habit of reading worthless 
books instead of worth while books. 
We can make little progress in break- 
ing this habit and forming a new one 
unless we understand the nature and 
attraction of the material upon which 
the bad habit has grown. We cannot 
expect to draw children away from 
these books unless we can give them 
books that contain the same elements 
of appeal, or if you prefer, the same 
story interests, but which also contain 
literary or other qualities that give 
not only enjoyment of the right sort 
but other positive benefits as well. 
Several years ago an exceedingly good 
article appeared in one of our library 
periodicals suggesting’ a way to break 
the Tarzan habit. The writer, a pro- 
fessor of literature, used the Jungle 
books as a means of “showing up” to 
the children the ridiculousness, the 
absurdity, the absolute worthlessness of 
the Tarzan books. The elements of ap- 
peal are the same in both, namely the 
adventures of a man child living with 
wild animals of the Jungle. One, the 
Jungle books, is an illustration of the 
use of scientific facts treated imagi- 
natively; the other, the Tarzan stories, 
of the imagining of scientific facts. 
The latter, if they leave any knowledge 
at all with the reader leave that which 
is untrue and which must later be un- 
learned. They lead to nothing but 
more Tarzan books. The Jungle 
books, based on scientific facts, give 
knowledge of wild animals that is true. 
They lead to dozens of interests. I 
can illustrate their value by a little in- 
cident which Miss Adah Whitcomb of 
the Chicago Public Library tells. A 
young man, to whom she had told the 
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story of Rikki-Tikki-Tavi when a small 
lad, related to her how he had been able 
to clean out an area of land infected 
by rattle snakes and saved the day for 
an engineering concern — all because 
he remembered that Rikki-Tikki the 
mongoose was used in India to kill 
snakes. He borrowed two of these 
small creatures from some zoological 
museum, took them to Montana and 
turned them loose. They did exactly 
what the mongoose in Kipling’s story 
did — they killed the snakes. 

The personal, tactful guidance of li- 
brarians, full of enthusiasm for good 
books and interest in individual chil- 
dren who have formed bad reading 
habits is the more effective way of in- 
fluencing such children to read the best 
books. 

All sorts of devices, however, have 
been used by librarians to lure them 
away from the trashy and interest them 
in the good. Most of these devices 
are of the same type, that is, they are 
some sort of a reward for reading good 
books. Most of them, I think, are not 
worth the time and effort spent on 
them. Among these are the book 
parties, book parades, guessing games, 
which are enjoyed by children and 
cause a good deal of activity, but which 
do not direct the attention of the child 
sufficiently to reading and books. The 
excitement of getting up a fancy cos- 
tume to represent a character in the 
book usually overshadows entirely the 
book itself, and there remains in the 
child’s mind the pleasure of “dressing 
up” rather than the enjoyment of read- 
ing. Guessing contests where chil- 
dren guess in what book certain char- 
acters are found, or in what books cer- 
tain events take place, as, “In what 
book does the pancake jump out of the 
window,” cause so much clerical work 
for librarians and have so little value 
in actually stimulating reading that I 
question whether we should use them. 
Another sort of device, which is per- 
haps more worth while, is giving a re- 
ward such as a gold or silver star to 
the child who reads a certain number 
of books from a list containing the best 
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books. Many librarians think this is 
an effective way of influencing chil- 
dren to read good books. 

Recently I visited a library where 
books from a selected list were placed 
on the tables in the children’s room 
according to the grades for which they 
were best suited. The tables bore the 
number of the grade and it was very 
easy for the child to select, without the 
aid of the librarian, a worth while, in- 
teresting book. At the end of the 
school year if he had read a sufficient 
number a gold star was given him. 

A better way, it seems to me, is one 
in which the reward consists merely 
of a public honor, such as having the 
child’s name or his opinion about a 
book printed somewhere, on the bul- 
letin board, in the paper, on a list. In 
the Evanston Public Library an an- 
notated list is made and distributed to 
children, which contains the remarks 
that children themselves have made 
about books recommended for their 
reading. This seems to me a more 
valuable reward which is also effective 
in advertising certain books and the 
fact other children like them. There 
is less opportunity for children to cheat 
or to read superficially, then in any of 
the other ways suggested. In a high 
school library catalog not long ago I 
was interested in reading comments on 
books which the students had written 
and which the librarian typed on the 
catalog cards. It occured to me at 
the time that a very interesting and 
valuable catalog for a children’s room 
could be made by children themselves 
in this way. Children are the best ad- 
vertisers of books they like — they do 
much of it by word of mouth but if 
given an opportunity to write out their 


reasons for liking a book on a card 


which could be filed by author and 
title it would make a really useful aid 
to the librarian, and an_ influential 
stimulus to other children. 

There are many other ways, doubt- 
less, of trying to influence children to 
read the best books, but in general 
they conform to these types. Interests 
are aroused which lead to the reading 
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of books by means of the story hour, 
by book clubs, and other organizations 
fostered by the library. Librarians 
who have story hours tell me that in 
their opinion it is one of the most 
effective ways of leading children to 
good books. From recent experience 
with a book club in a high school fresh- 
man class I know that much can be 
done by this method. Vacation clubs, 
travel clubs, and poetry clubs, provide 
excellent opportunity to arouse inter- 
est. 

One of the most unique methods of 
getting children to read good books 
other than fiction was the travel tours 
which were provided by an ingenious 
librarian*. Advertisement of the tours 
began with 


“From the top of the bluff where the 
wind blows free 

Clear out to the edge of the world I 
see, 

And I look and look till my eyes grow 
dim, 

But I can’t see what lies over the rim! 


I see the steamers go in towards town, 
I watch the schooners sail slowly down, 
Down out of sight and far away— 

Oh, I shall sail over the rim someday! 


Over the rim and far beyond, 

To Hong Kong and Bagdad and Tre- 
bizond, 

And Ceylon’s isle where the breezes 
blow, 

And the Happy Harbor where good 
ships go. 


And it may be bad or it may be fair, 

And I may come back or I may stay 
there, 

But one thing is sure, be it gay or grim, 

Some day — some day — I must cross 
that rim!” 


This challenging call to the great be- 
yond was typed on the cover of a small 
pamphlet, which was further embel- 
lished with a picture of a great sea- 
going steamer. Inside the pamphlet 
were graded lists of travel books and 
*Miss Greene, Alhambra Public Li- 
brary, Alhambra, Col. 
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the whole was attached to the bulletin 
board in the children’s room and pub- 
lished the fact to whom it would con- 
cern, that the Home Travel Club or 
Library-Stay-at-Home Club was upon 
its way. 

The Travel Bureau also advertised 
first, second, and third class _ travel 
“tickets,” samples of which were post- 
ed upon the bulletin board. One 
could procure tickets for tours in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South 
America, or for a trip completely 
around the world. Or if it seemed 
more alluring to plan one’s own itiner- 
ary, one could confer with the “ticket 
agent” and arrange an _ absolutely 
unique journey. Fact, fiction, history, 
and legend about a country or place 
were all available, and there were 
special subjects to entice wandering 
fancies: 


Hunting with neither camera nor gun 
Heroes of olden times 

Explorers and adventures 

Visits to interesting people 


Children in many lands 
One thousand years of boyhood, etc. 
Sample tickets are given below. 
First and second class tickets were 
usually given to the older children, 
while the third class were for the 
younger ones. 
The tickets themselves were rather 
long and narrow pieces of different col- 
ored heavy paper, such as to fit easily 
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into a card filing case. On one side 
was typed the data concerning the 
“tour,” and on the reverse the informa- 
tion about the “traveller.” 


School and grade 
Books read 


As the books were read, their authors 
and titles were entered on the reverse 
side of the ticket, and on the right side 
the ticket was “punched” opposite the 
name of the country of which the book 
treated. 


The “side trips” were to be a sort of 
glorified story hour with slides, the 
whole conducted by the librarian after 
the travellers should have completed 
their wanderings. 


At the library where the travel bu- 
reaw was initiated, the venture was very 
successful, over 400 children being on 
the high seas and in the far lands at 
one time. | Besides being a novel way 
to increase children’s interest in books, 
it draws that interest away from the 
too-popular fiction to the less known 
travel literature. 


No doubt many of you have tried 
other methods that are quite as valu- 
able as these mentioned and I hope 
that in the discussion, which should be 
the most valuable part of this paper, 














Library Reader’s Travel Ticket 





Great Britain and Ireland 
Ist Class Ticket 
3 books for each country 
England 1 
2 
3 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Wales 


European Tour 
2nd Class Ticket 
2 books for each country 


Choice of 3 other trips 


Tour of the World 
3rd Class Ticket 
1 book to each country 


Choice of 2 other trips 








Side trip to country of the 
lake poets, personally con-'personally 
ducted. 





Side trip to Switzerland, 
conducted, to 
whoever has read “Heidi.” 





Side trip to Indian fairy- 
land and animal country. 
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you will tell us the ways that you have 
found of influencing children to read 
the best books. 

In conclusion let me again say to 
you that no matter how many artificial 
ways of influencing children to read 
the best books you find effective; how 
much personal influence you are able 
to exert on the child who has never 
formed the reading habit, or who has 
formed wrong reading habits; the only 
sure and lasting way to influence all 
children to read and like the best books 
is to have the best books in the home, 
in the school, and in the library, so that 
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the child will find the best, and only the 
best, when his reading habits and tastes 
are being formed. If more of the 


effort we expend on children them- 
selves, so often with discouraging re- 
sults, might be utilized in helping 
teachers and parents in our communi- 
ties to a more poignant realization of 
the power of good books and the vital 
necessity of having only the best books 
in the home and school as well as in the 
library, then our labors might be more 
productive of the desired fruits. 


Use of Library Posters. 
By HELEN RADESINSKY, Chicago Public Library. 


The subject brings to my mind a 
proverb, “A good picture brings to the 
mind a thousand words.” A_ good 
poster will do more for us than all the 
word signs you can put down. As an 
example I take the sign “Garden 
Books.” That won’t attract the atten- 
tion of the passerby as a magazine pic- 
ture of a lovely garden or something. 
That will attract people and in the 
business world it seems that the key- 
note is advertising. Adults expect ad- 
vertising and if you want to advertise 
the variety of books you have in your 
library the poster will do your work for 
you. People often think that one must 
be artistically inclined or have some ar- 
tistic training in order to make artistic 
posters. Neatness and good harmony 
in color we must watch but artistic 
training is not absolutely essential. To 
be sure, if you have a good idea of color 
composition and know something of 
unity and the lines which commercial 
posters have, so much the better, but 
it is not essential. 

I think the line of posters we have 
here speak for what I am trying to tell 
you. They are amateur work done by 
assistants in the library. The poster 
work must not take up too much time. 
That is one important thing because in 
the library there is so much to be done 
that it cannot have too much time 
taken. I have on the table a sample 


book of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company. They have holiday crepe 
papers and crepe paper that can be used 
very effectively. For example, the May 
poster was just cut out of the paper 
napkins. Most of the posters have 
magazine pictures and there are so 
many magazines with beautiful pic- 
tures that it really should not be 
a very hard problem to find some- 
thing one can use. In the poster work 
I think it is best to plan your poster as 
a whole before you start out—know 
definitely what you want on your pos- 
ter. Decide whether the picture should 
be your main attraction or whether the 
wording on the poster should be the 
center of interest. 

I think here it is well to say there 
is optical illusion to be taken into con- 
sideration, which makes us think that 
a line right across the center of a page 
is below the center. If you wish the 
center line, make it a little higher. The 
lower margin of a poster may be wider 
than the other margins. The picture 
or lettering below doesn’t have the 
effect then of falling off the poster. 

Then you must strive for unity. A 
poster that has too much on it will dis- 
tract you. Its message is not brought 
over as effectively as something simple. 
A good commercial poster has very 
definite, very distinct lines to it, and 
very distinct blocking. You feel the 
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compactness of the poster more than 
one made by an amateur who had not 
much idea of line. 

The lettering is a problem. I find if 
you use the lettering pen, skill in letter- 
ing may be easily obtained. It takes 
just a little practice. However, for the 
amateur at poster work, I would sug- 
gest drawing the letters and cutting 
them out and then trying to arrange 
them on the paper. Then you can move 
them around and place them where you 
wish. That reminds me to tell you 
right here that lettering, in order to be 
effective, must be simple. The message 
with simple lettering will be brought 
across to you more quickly than one 
with fancy letters. 

In the modern day we are too busy 
to decipher anything. If you want to 
attract the reader, you must have sim- 
ple lettering. 

The use of posters in the library I 
think we all know quite weil. You 
draw attention to the different subjects 
you have in your library. I think for 
school libraries these graded lists we 
have hanging up around the wall will 
be of special interest. These lists are 
distributed to the various grades in the 
city and they remain posted in the 
rooms during the school year. Some 
of them are the long type of graded 
lists. Then there is the one with the 
graded list inside. The nice part is 
that the lists are annotated. 

The posters over here were made by 
Miss Margaret Snyder. This is profes- 
sional work and may be purchased by 
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any librarian. I think they are adver- © 
tised in “Libraries.” 


The May poster, I think, is interest- 
ing, especially where school children 
are coming in. It is just a calendar of 
famous people born in the month of 
May. The idea of putting the lettering 
vertical is not good. It passes in the 
word “May” because it is such a short 
word, but where the word is longer, it 
is a little hard on the eye. The poster 
is not gotten across to you because the 
eye travels horizontally and to have to 
look up and down is unnatural and 
therefore takes an effort. The idea of 
the poster, “The Latest Books,” I think 
could be criticised because the lettering 
is zigzag. However, the poster is so 
attractive that you can go away from 
the rule once in a while and make it as 
you please. The rough edge on some 
of the posters is interesting and very 
easily made and then the ones with the 
cover over them are interesting. Chil- 
dren like to pull the cover up and look 
under it. 


I just want to remind you that the 
use of posters is to attract your reading 
public to the variety of subjects you 
have in the library. I think that a 
widely read public is something we 
are all striving for, trying to get away 
from just fiction to something more 
worth while and if the poster does that 
for you I think it is not done in vain. 


I will remind you again that, “One 
good poster is worth a_ thousand 
words.” 


Story Hour in the Library. 


By LEOTA PRICE, Librarian, Paris Public Library. 


I rather think I haven’t anything es- 
pecially new to tell you. I am going 
to tell you what we have been doing. 
Our story hour is from three to four 
o’clock on Saturday afternoon. We 
have two sections, one for the children 
below school age up to the third grade, 
the other for children of the third grade 


and over. We have a few from the 
freshmen and sophomores of high 
school. Most of the older ones are 


from the fifth and sixth grades and we 
have more girls than boys. We have 
had an average attendance of forty- 
five which may not seem very large to 
you, but considering the competition 
we have had with the moving picture 
shows, which let the children in for a 
nickel and an egg on Saturday after- 
noon we think it fairly good. We 
were sometimes discouraged and then 
again we thought if two or three chil- 
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dren were getting something from it, 
it is worth while. 

Story telling is the best way to get 
to the children the rhymes, tales, etc. 
The best of this material is priceless. 
The world would not sell Shakespeare, 
yet I wonder if we could not get along 
without Shakespeare better than 
Mother Goose. 

Some stories are so constructed that 
they must follow closely the words of 
the story. Stories for the younger 
group are short and simple. The hun- 
ger they have for these stories — they 
like to have the same stories over and 
over. Then the play spirit makes them 
enjoy playing the stories. The children’s 
imaginations then work wonders in 
arranging details. 

An hour is rather a long period for 
our tiniest tots but they often come 
with older ones and we do not like to 
dismiss them early, so their programs 
are varied with songs and games. Some 
of their games are “In wooden shoes,” 
etc. Some of the stories told are “Old 
Woman and Her Pig,” “Red Riding 
Hood,” “Snow White,” “Little Lame 
Prince,” and “Peter Pan,” and differ- 
ent stories from “Child Life,” and they 
love Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of 


Verse.” Then there is our right new 
little book, “When we were very 
young.” 


The children like to tell the stories 
they have been told. We encourage 
them. I often go to the room and ask 
them to tell me the stories. These mere 
babies come to the desk after the hour 
is over and ask for books and it is cer- 
tainly a pleasure to us to see the delight 
of them. They do love the little Pot- 
ter books. 

With the older group we have a 
splendid lady in charge with high ideals 
for our boys and girls. We use 
dramatic hero stories, the Greek and 
Norse stories and the stories of every- 
day things such as silk, cotton, etc. 
We try to get samples of what we are 
telling about. In this group we use 
one long story continued from time to 
time. “Heidi” is one used very suc- 
cessfully, and a collection of pictures 
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on Swiss life is shown the children. 
We try always to have a collection of 
pictures to show the children and the 
people in town who have curios from 
these places are always glad to lend 
them. 

Some of the stories are “Pearl La- 
goon,” “Last of the Mohicans,” “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and “Secret Garden.” 
With this we have a short story also. 
During the time of the holidays, this 
may be one about Christmas, told with 
pictures of Madonnas. The birthdays 
of Washington and Lincoln are cele- 
brated with patriotic stories. One of 
the favorites is “The Man without a 
Country,” which has been used very 
effectively. They also love the story 
of “Perfect Tribute.” On Halloween 
we give the children a party on the 
lawn and at Easter an egg hunt. 

Our Bible has influenced literature 
more than any other book and we often 
use the Bible stories, “The Flight in- 
to Egypt,” and “The Story of Daniel,” 
etc. Some of the others are “William 
Tell,” “Arabian Nights,” and _ the 
poems “The Spider and the Fly.” Also 
stories of “Rip Van Winkle,” “Miracu- 
lous Pitcher,” and dog stories. We 
illustrate stories of birds with victrola 
records of bird songs. A, bird lover 
in our town took the children to the 
woods and told them about the birds. 
One time we offered prizes to the 
children best dressed to represent 
Little Red Riding Hood, Oliver Twist, 
Penrod, Little Black Sambo, Peter 
Rabbit, Overall Boys, Sunbonnet Ba- 
bies, Old Fashioned Girl, Mother Goose. 
After the prizes were awarded more 
than one hundred children marched 
around the square. Those not in cos- 
tume carried banners. The motion 
picture theatres were showing pictures 
of children’s books, “Penrod and Sam” 
and “Tom Sawyer.” Also the moving 
picture people helped purchase the 
books for the prizes. 

Our effort is to give the children 
a pleasant and profitable hour and in 
doing this to make the boys and girls 
better boys and girls to grow into 
better men and women. 
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Reading for the Junior High School Age. 
By ETHEL KRATZ, Librarian, Champaign Public Library. 


When we say “Books for children” 
very often we think for the younger 
children. There are so many attractive 
books for the little folks that it is very 
little wonder that such is tne case. But 
I believe that the boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fourteen 
need more careful supervision of their 
reading than the younger children. So 
it is with this thought in mind that I 
am taking up the subject. 


Children receive their education 
through several different sources, one 
of which, and probably the one of most 
importance, is reading. The reading 
habit is formed very early in the child’s 
life, and whether this is a good habit 
or a bad one, depends largely upon the 
kind of literature that is given to him 
at this time. In order to develop a 
taste for good literature, and give the 
child an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the same, the best must be 
placed within his reach and he must be 
taught systematically. A great deal of 
this may be accomplished in the home 
without the child realizing that he is 
being taught. He is naturally curious, 
and will wish to read the books which 
he hears discussed in the home circle. 
A child whose parents read a great deal 
will in all probability form the reading 
habit more easily than one who is de- 
nied this advantage. Of course there 
are exceptions to all rules, and occa- 
sionally a child comes under the influ- 
ence of someone who is able to help 
and direct his reading along definite 
lines. 

A few years ago, when children’s 
books were few in number, and those 
that were available were stilted and 
patronizing in manner, and always con- 
tained such a gloomy philosophy of life 
that the reading matter was decidedly 
uninteresting, it was no wonder that 
children did not read as easily as in the 
present time when there are so many 
beautiful and instructive books written 
especially for children. There seems to 
be very little excuse that children under 


ordinary circumstances are not able to 
read and enjoy good books by the time 
they are ten or twelve years of age. 
Their reading habits should be pretty 
well formed by the time they are ten. 
At about this time the child begins to 
take interest in children of other lands. 
Lucy Fitch Perkins has done a great 
deal in making these children live for 
the children of our own country. Also 
biography in a simple narrative form 
begins to be popular at the age of ten 
or thereabouts. History is only read 
in story form. 


At eleven, girls read and enjoy many 
of the same stories as boys, mostly ad- 
venture. The Girl Scout movement 
has done much in getting the girl inter- 
ested in the big outdoors. 


Twelve is the age of hero-worship. It 
is th. business, and may I say pleas- 
ure, of the librarian to supply heroes 
that will be an inspiration rather than 
a detriment to developing of high 
ideals. Boys read a great many athletic 
stories at this age. On the whole these 
are more or less harmless, for it is very 
seldom that crooked play in school ath- 
letics is toierated by the boys in the 
book. Adventure still holds a prominent 
place in the boys’ reading, with an oc- 
casional book of science or mechanics 
interspersed. Girls, however, develop 
more rapidly in their taste for adult 
reading. At twelve they read many 
boarding school stories, but their atten- 
tion is turning more and more to adult 
love stories. The boy, for the next 
year, continues to be interested in 
things mechanical and scientific, espe- 
cially radio, and in addition, has devel- 
oped a taste for wild western and de- 
tective stories. Girls, who are less 
scientifically inclined than boys, at thir- 
teen continue in their search for the 
sentimental. It is partly to satisfy this 
desire that they turn so easily to poetry. 

It is quite noticeable how much more 
non-fiction boys read than girls. But 
we cannot blame this altogether on the 
girls, for there are very few non-fiction 
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books written with girls in mind. For 
instance, if a girl wishes to read a 
biography of a woman, after finish- 
ing L. M. Alcott by Moses, Florence 
Nightingale, by L. E. Richards, a few 
by Swetser and several others, she has 
exhausted the list. 

It has been said that the period of 
maximum reading is between the ages 
of twelve and fourteen; that the child 
reads more books in one year at that 
time than at any other time in his life. 
Before the age of twelve, he is pretty 
much concerned with the mechanical 
process of reading, while after entering 
high school his studies take up so much 
of his time that he has only time for 
required books. After finishing high 
school he either continues his educa- 
tion, with less and less time to read, or 
goes to work and quits for other rea- 
sons. 


Certain elements are desirable in 
books for boys and girls between the 
ages of twelve and fourteen. There 
must be plenty of action, it must have 
a real human interest and have a defi- 
nite appeal to the imagination. Chil- 
dren like to have the time and place 
definitely and clearly told, so that they 
will not have to waste any time in fig- 
uring this out for themselves. Also it 
gives them a clear idea of the period 
covered, in the beginning of the book. 
The element of humor is always neces- 
sary, moralizing, unless carefully con- 
cealed, is looked upon with scorn. A 
book, to accomplish the purpose for 
which it is intended, should add some- 
thing definite to the child’s knowledge, 
cultivate an appreciation of the beauti- 
ful, should inspire worthy ideals and 
stimulate a desire for further reading. 


Undesirable books fall in two classes: 
Those that are merely worthless, that 
is, the ones that give no information, 
do nothing to further appreciation and 
are on the whole of no definite value; 
and those that are really vicious. For- 
tunately these are few in number. 

I have tried to select books on the 
following list that will conform to the 
above qualities. I have also avoided 
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placing any of the old children’s clas- 
sics on the list, and have taken only a 
few from the last six or seven years’ 
output: 


Books for Junior High School. 
Bennett, E. H.—Judy of York Hill. 
POE Scctinadndexcsasesk<e $1.75 


Is the scene of a school story—the 
better type school story. 
Bill, A. H.—Clutch of the Corsican. 

NEE: ide keds ara ‘cbeeenesdeead $2.00 
The story of an American woman 
and her son held in prison. The 
time is Napoleon’s. Gives a very 
good idea of the treatment of 
hostages in France. 


Borup, George — Tenderfoot with 
Pe GND wnccccksscanesess $2.00 
Author was an Englishman who 
went on trip to the North Pole. 
Book has been criticised on ac- 
count of the amount of slang, but 

it has a definite historical value. 


Buchan, John—Last Secrets. 
i ee ee es peas be $2.50 


By “Last Secrets” the author says 
he means until recently unex- 
plored places of the earth, such as 
the North Pole, etc. Gives ac- 
counts of the men who try to dis- 
cover these places. A story with 
a great deal of information. 


Church, A. J—Lucius, the Adventures 
of a Roman Boy. Dodd....... $2.00 


I think we are all acquainted with 
the author’s stories. This is the 
story of a little Roman boy. The 
action takes place in the last days 
of the Roman Republic. Lucius, 
on his way to Sicily, had a lot of 
exciting incidents, among which 
was his encounter with pirates. 
Collins, A. F—Amateur Chemist. 

OE sinvncacictacsaseccuas $1.50 
Such subjects as “The Air We 
Breathe,” “The Foods We Eat,” 
etc. The titles of the chapters are 
interesting enough to attract atten- 
tion. 
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Colum, Padraic—The Voyagers. 
Macmillan 


Kipling, Rudyard—Land and Sea Tales 
for Boys and Girls. Doubleday.$1.75 


Mr. Colum’s material is always in- 
teresting and the mechanical make- 
up always so good that it is quite 
a pleasure to handle them. This 
is a collection of legendary tales. 
He takes up such characters as 
Columbus, Ponce de Leon, etc. 


Cooper, C. R.—Lions ’n Tigers ’n 


Everything. Little 


This is another circus book. We 
are all of us always glad for an 
excuse to attend the circus. I am 
sure these stories on circus life will 
not be disappointing. They are not 
exaggerated but told by men who 
know circus life. 


Darrow, F. L.—Masters of Science and 
Invention. Harcourt 


Short sketches of many eminent 
men. Inventors of the submarine, 
airplanes, etc. They are very in- 
terestingly written and have picked 
out one of the most important 
things in the lives of the men. 


De La Mare, W—Come Hither. 


This is a very beautiful anthology 
of verse. It is expensive but I 
think it is well worth getting. 


Hall, Jennie—Buried Cities. 
Macmillan 


Miss Hall is a teacher in the Par- 
ker School in Chicago and these 
stories are just as she has told 
them to the pupils in the school. 
There are a great many illustra- 
tions and I was particularly inter- 


Does not need much said about it. 
A collection of tales which appeal 
to children. 


La Varre, W. J.—Up the Mazaruni for 
Diamonds. Marshall Jones 


The author, who was at the time 
he made this expedition in 1917, a 
little more than twenty himself, 
went up this region in search of 
diamonds. He has told in an inter- 
esting way a lot of interesting 
things about the people and the 
country. 


London, Jack—Dutch Courage. 
Macmillan 


A collection of ten London stories. 
In this collection there is the first 
story London ever wrote for publi- 
cation. Jack London had very 
little education and when he was 
about seventeen, his mother saw a 
notice in a San Francisco paper 
that they were offering a prize of 
$25.00 for the best descriptive arti- 
cle. She encouraged him to try 
and he won the prize and it was 
interesting to note that quite a 
number of his competitors were 
college men. His next efforts were 
not appreciated and so he went 
back to being a sailor and later 
started writing again. 


Marshall, Archibald—Audacious Ann. 


Even the title is well chosen. I do 
not need to speak about the 
author’s English, because we know 
he is a master. 


ested in the ones showing Hercules. 
It also might serve as a pretty good 
guide for one visiting museums. 


Masefield, John—Jim Davis. 
Several Editions. 
This might be compared to “Kid- 
napped.” A cave with a hidden en- 
trance and plenty of action 
throughout the book. 
Morgan, A. P.—Boys’ Home Book of 
Science and Instruction. 


Hawes, C. B.—The Dark Frigate. 


I put this in because it received the 
Newberry medal. Story of Philip 
Marshall, who was a sailor and 
after many adventures, came back 
to England. Not quite as exciting 
a story as the Mutineers. 


Lothrop 
Speaks for itself. 
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Pulsford, H. A—Old Brigg’s Cargo. 
Little 


Mr. Slocum goes on an enforced 
voyage. His adventures are most 
thrilling and shipwrecks make one 
think of Stevenson. 


Putnam, D. B.—David Goes Voyaging. 
Putnam 


Is a book of which I am particu- 
larly fond. David Putnam is a 
little boy who has had the good 
fortune to go on an expedition and 
he writes of the things that would 
appeal to a boy of twelve years of 
age. 
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Sublette, C. M.—The Scarlet Cockerel. 
Atlantic 

Book won a prize of $2,000. It 
is a story of the days of the French 
Huguenots’ colonization of South 
Carolina. Book is filled with ad- 
ventures with friendly Indians and 
unfriendly Spaniards. 


Verrill, A. H.—Pets for Pleasure and 
Profit. Scribner 


This is another book that speaks 
for itself. Particularly good ma- 
terial on canary birds. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 


On Wednesday evening, May 12, a 
dinner was held at the Hotel Emmer- 
son at which members of the I. L. A. 
and guests were present. Following 
the dinner, Miss Emma Scheffler of the 
General Division of the State library, 
accompanied by Miss Margaret Earle 
of the Library Extension Divison, 


Springfield, pleasingly entertained the 
company with two vocal numbers, and 
the Honorable Louis L. Emmerson, 
after renewing the welcome of the 
Mount Vernon townspeople to the I, 
L. A., gave an address on interesting 
facts of South American life as he saw 
it on his recent trip. 


Impressions of South America. 
HON. LOUIS L. EMMERSON, Secretary of State and State Librarian. 


I trust I will be pardoned tonight 
in my home town if I emphasize per- 
haps rather strongly the welcome talks 
given you this morning by Mr. Koons 
and the President of the Library Board. 
Their welcome was hearty and sincere 
so if I may speak for myself, I want 
you to know that the welcome they ex- 
tended to you is just as heartily given 
you by me. I knew we were going 
to like you before you came — tonight 
you entered our hearts. You have 
honored Mt. Vernon in bringing this 
Association here and you have pleased 


the people south of that imaginary line 
called Egypt by bringing your Associa- 


tion into southern Illinois. Perhaps 
your attendance is not as large as it 
would have been in the more thickly 
populated sections of the state. Per- 
haps the pioneer visit into southern 
Illinois will result in more good. Per- 
haps you will like us well enough that 
you will come back and visit us again. 


When your president insisted I talk 
to you a few moments tonight and I 
rather argued the matter with her, she 
said I had not been attending the meet- 
ings and so long as the Association was 
coming to Mt. Vernon, I must unwill- 
ingly volunteer. I recall a story in the 
country where a general at the front 
one day was approached by a young 
lieutenant with thirty-seven men, bear- 
ing a note from the captain, who was 
in the hills. It read “Dear General — 
I am sending you thirty-seven volun- 
teers. Kindly return the ropes.” Per- 
haps I may carry back the rope. 

I have been talking to a few gather- 
ings upon that most interesting country 


— the southern half of the western 
hemisphere. When we _ mention 
Europe, people start discussing Hol- 
land, Germany, England, Switzerland, 
but when you say something about 
those great cities to the south of us — 
Buenos Aires, etc., at once they look 
far off. My own observation is that 
these towns and countries in that great 
South American country are of vital 
interest to us. Today we are just 
awakening to the fact of the great un- 
developed country, marvelous in its 
climate, fertility of soil and the oppor- 
tunities there for all manner and class- 
es of business. We are just awaken- 
ing to the fact and we will know more 
in time about that country. 


I don’t know just what to talk to you 
about —there are so many interesting 
things — the wonderful rivers, the 
mountains, the fertile soil, but I just 
wondered if you would rather I would 
talk about the people and their customs. 
We don’t know much about them. 
They know a great deal about Europe 
—- they are sending their children to 
Europe to be educated. They are 
coming back with knowledge of Europe 
and if it were not for John Barrett we 
would know nothing about them at all. 

It was a pleasure to make that trip 
last fall. We took in the trip down 
the west side, crossing over the Andes 
and coming up on the Atlantic side. 
As you travel down the western coast, 
stopping at frequent intervals at the 
little hamlets, you pass an arid country 
—the Andes, the foothills which meet 
the Pacific. Many towns are without 
fresh water. Several cities have their 
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water supply furnished entirely from 
distilled water from the sea. One 
little village told us they had had a rain 
for the first time in thirty-four years the 
fall before. You will wonder what 
supports these little cities—back in the 
mountains are wonderful plateaus. 

We spent our first few days on 
shore in that wonderful city of Lima, 
the city that retains more of the Span- 
ish civilization than any other in South 
America but today being transformed 
by American capital. Today they are 
trying to bring a progressive country 
out of Peru. They have a wonderful 
president down there and if he lives 
and is allowed to serve as president, 
Peru will be one of the forward look- 
ing countries of South America. They 
have a sugar section in the south part 
ot Peru that produces more sugar than 
Porto Rico. The small sugar refiner- 
ies can produce it at less expense. 

Marvelous nitrates and minerals ex- 
ist all down the western coast. The 
greatest beds of nitrates in the world 
exist on the west coast. Farther down 
the country is not very great in value. 
It is small in extent but of tremendous 
morale to both Chile and Peru and the 
‘United States is undertaking to settle 
this, which can never be satisfactorily 
settled. You reach that country, 
Chile, wonderful in its agricultural 
possibilities and in its minerals. Land- 
ing at the beautiful city of Valparaiso, 
you go to the capital of the country, 
San Diego, one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world. We think we know 
something of snow when we go into 
our own Rockies and Canada and the 
Alps. May I say to you that in the 
Andes you may sit in the grandstand 
of the Jockey Club of San Diego and 
look across many miles of farm lands 
and above that as far north and south 
as you can see is a snow clad range, 
every peak of which is covered. It is 
just a mass of white. 


Leaving San Diego, we crossed the 


Andes. Marvelous views there of some 
of the prettiest peaks in the world! 
The Andes you know is the dividing 
line between Chile and Argentine. 
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In the foothills we went into a beau- 
tiful city—Mendoza. Surrounding it 
are wonderful vineyards. They are still 
making wines; a beautiful town Span- 
ish in customs and architecture. Leav- 
ing there, we traveled several hundred 
miles across the Pompas to Buenos 
Aires, the sixth city of the world, 
which has a population of two million 
people, and is wonderful in its parks 
and public buildings. It is modern in 
every respect except in its sky-scrapers. 
Steel is not used and there are but few 
elevators. 

I would like to tell you something 
about the wonderful flowers of South 
America. Every city that we entered 
had a rose garden and roses grow there 
in such profusion that you wonder 
sometimes how nature has made such 
beautiful flowers. It is nothing un- 
common to see roses as large as 
oranges. In these rose gardens the 
roses are grafted onto some sort of 
native stem—these buds are grafted at 
the top and you have an umbrella tree 
covered with roses. On the banquet 
tables they heap them and color them 
blue and green and every other color. 
There is something in the soil, some- 
thing in the atmosphere that produces 
these roses of marvelous size and 
beauty. Sometimes you are tempted to 
stop the car as you motor along and 
gather bunches of flowers. 

South America is primarily a man’s 
country. That doesn’t sound well to 
talk to a bunch of good looking girls. 
The women you see are unusually wel! 
dressed. In a gathering of this kind 
all the women would be clothed in 
black; also the men. In the country 
of Argentine the moment a woman 
marries, her property belongs to her 
husband. I don’t know whether it 
causes librarians to remain single or 
not but it is true in Argentine they 
have peculiar home life. I carried a 
letter of introduction to one of the 
most prominent men in Argentine. He 
lived in a palace in the public section 
of town and he lived there with five 
brothers and their wives and a number 
of children. The eldest in the family 
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seems to be the master of the situation. 
It is a beautiful thing. The families 
are large down there. I met a delight- 
ful man, one of the prominent men, and 
he entertained me one day at a frater- 
nal party, and as we walked back to the 
hotel, he said something about having 
a boy in New York. I said, “Doctor, 
how many children have you?” “I have 
twelve sons and four daughters. One 
of my friends has twenty-two living 
sons.” They seem to be happy and they 
are, as a whole, self-satisfied. They 
are intelligent, forward looking in every 
way, but entirely satisfied to follow 
the lines of their ancestors. 

I visited a large cattle farm where 
there were four thousand heads of 
cattle. Over this great farm were the 
cattle in groups of one and two hun- 
dred head. Everything that is worth 
while in a creamery or dairy was there 
— wonderful machinery. This man had 
searched the world over to find the fin- 
est dairy machinery in the business. 
His father had been in the business, 
and his father’s father. When you talk 


to them, they say, “We are not an in- 


dustrially inclined people. We mine, 
we raise cattle, we cultivate the soil.” 
When I said to them, “The great 
water powers could be utilized,” they 
said, “We are not an industrial people.” 

What that means to the people of 
America is that year by year as our own 
oils are being exhausted, as our beds of 
minerals are being exhausted, as the 
great plains settle and more and more 
as our children go into the great cen- 
ters, leave the farm, leave the outdoor 
life that produces meats and breadstuff 
and go there to make manufactured 
products, that we must find an outlet 
for those products and we must trade 
those products with countries that 
have the materials we need to trade 
back with us, and less and less need we 
look to Europe, already burdened, and 
less and less to the Far West, but more 
and more to this south country which 
by all the rules of the game belongs to 
us and will do business with us. 

You people of the libraries of IIli- 
nois: How many books are you send- 
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ing out instructing students in the 
Spanish language? What percentage 
of the books that go through your 
hands teach Spanish? The most im- 
portant language to us of North Amer- 
ica today is the Spanish language 
from the standpoint of trade and com- 
merce — more important than Latin, 
German, French, Italian, because none 
of those countries are going to mean 
more to us in the future than they have 
in the past, but the Spanish people be- 
cause they have never been industri- 
ally inclined, more and more should we 
encourage the teaching and speaking 
ot Spanish. More and more should 
we endeavor to have their young people 
come to the United States for their 
education so that they will go back 
home carrying a friendly sentiment for 
America. More and more should you 
and I visit there and become acquaint- 
ed with them and more and more in 
every way cultivate their friendship. 
As I see the future there is no land that 
to us will mean one-half what this 
great continent will. 


About their customs — as to how 
they eat — our party was very fortu- 
nate in being entertained by the presi- 
dents of the countries we entered and 
consequently we attended many ban- 
quets. Some of the customs at ban- 
quets are very strange. Of course one 
of the things was that we had seven or 
eight glasses, graduating in size and 
just as the old habit of you men put- 
ting your feet upon the rail, we looked 
at these glasses of different colors and 
thought of days gone by. One of the 
things at every banquet, the first ser- 
vice you have is a lot of miscellaneous 
kinds of meats. All sorts of dried ham 
and fish and little relishes. They come 
around and place upon your plate what 
would make an average meal for the 
average person. Then the soup course 
follows. After that you have a splen- 
did steak or roast. Following that they 
have mutton in every instance, and 
then wind up with the real meat of the 
dinner, which is chicken. After you 
are through with six or seven meats 
and six or seven glasses you have had 
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a very good dinner. At all of these 
dinners the chairman arises and the 
dinner is over. Ladies are never at 
those public banquets. Our own 
women, who were invited, and once in 
a while the wives of the business 
people down there, attended. The 
women dress beautifully. I think the 
shops in San Diego, Rio de Janeiro, 
and Buenos Aires are as fine as any- 
thing in the world. There are not so 
many of them because there are not so 
many people who can buy the high 
priced products. 

Everything is manufactured either 
in Europe or the United States, 
mostly in Europe. I noticed that 
on the railroads—wonderful elec- 
tric line, double track system, I think 
as fine a railroad as one could find any- 
where — I looked up and down but 
couldn’t find anything with U. S. A. on 
it. Crossing over the Andes over this 
great system, I couldn’t find a thing 
made in the United States in connec- 
tion with that railroad. In Brazil they 
have in that great state of Sapoli a 
model prison. Now there is such a 
thing as a model prison. We evident- 
ly have not them in Illinois but they 
do. For five years I was connected 
with the prisons of the United States 
but what I want to get before you is 
this — that I looked around that prison 
to find something made in North Amer- 
ica and as I went from one part of the 
prison to another I couldn’t find any- 
thing made in the United States—there 
were things made in Germany, made in 
France, made in England, made in Hol- 
land, but nothing in the United States. 
I said to myself that when I get into 
the laundries and the bakeries I will 
find something made in U. S. A. be- 
cause we have the finest in the world, 
but when I got down there I found the 
same old trademark — Germany, Eng- 
land, etc. Now, as I stated, the people 
of South America will never be indus- 
trially inclined. I am serious about 
this. I want you to carry it home with 
you. 

Argentine is the fourth greatest hide 
producing country in the world. The 
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country of Uruguay has more marbles 
than any other country in the world — 
beautiful reds and greens and yellows. 
Every piece of marble in the great cen- 
tral hall in the building at Montevideo 
has been quarried, boxed, shipped to 
Europe, polished and sent back to 
South America. 


May I tell you what we are doing? 
I talked to a number of manufactures 
in that line. We are going to civili- 
zations that are older than ours. We 
are going into countries such as Peru 
where the university existed a hundred 
years before the university in this 
country. We are going down there, 
saying to them, “Here is what we do in 
the United States. You must do this 
way. We build a certain kind of shoe 
here. You want to sell it down there,” 
and they are just as positive about the 
kind of shoe they want as we are as to 
what we want. Consequently if we 
are going to do business with them, we 
must make them the article that they 
want, which the other countries are do- 
ing. We have not done it yet. Goto 
the Cadillac people here and try to get 
a right hand drive. You can’t do it. 
They can at a higher cost of course. 
They don’t want our merchandise on 
our terms. They want six months 
time. The other countries give them 
six months time and they charge them. 

I am serious about this matter be- 
cause we are looking more and more 
every year for an outlet for our sur- 
plus manufactured products and more 
and more as we congregate, more and 
more will we need this outlet. The 
natural place is South America. It is 
true that only in the last few years have 
we been able to go to South America 
but today we have lines of boats on 
both coasts that sail from New York 
and we are closer to South America 
than any part of Europe. 


There are some startling facts about 
South America and one is in that great 
country of Brazil. In this world of 
ours there are 55 large rivers. 33 of 
them are in Brazil. 

Sometime I hope you can travel all 
over the country so that you can under- 
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stand what immense transportation 
opportunities exist there — the valley 
of that great river, larger than our 
Mississippi and all its branches. Some 
day when engineers go in and give us 
proper transportation the whole world 
will awaken to the fact that one of the 
richest agricultural portions of the 
world will be opened up. 

Go into Argentine, the most marvel- 
cus stock growing country, where 
cattle grow on grass twelve months and 
go to the packing houses and are pre- 
pared and sent to Europe as the best 
selling beef in the world. None of them 
ever have had a bit of grain and there 
are none better in the world — direct 
from the grass to the market—you can 
see what that means. Then there are the 
wonderful oils being produced in Bo- 
livia and Columbia. The Standard 
Oil people believe the greatest oils in 
the world are to be found there. It 
means to us that these people who are 
not so far seeing are our neighbors. 
They are Americans just as we are 
Americans. They come under the Mon- 
roe Doctrine as we come under it. 
Their political interests are our inter- 
ests and they mean more to us than all 
the rest of the world combined. 

One more little incident. For a 
number of years I followed the mer- 
cantile business. I found it always 
necessary for me to adapt the method 
of selling to the desires and wishes of 
those customers. May I show you the 
difference in the way Europe does those 
things? There is produced in the state 
of Illinois a marvelous road _ building 
machine. South America has awak- 
ened to the opportunity of good roads 
just as we awakened back about 1912, 
so they are thinking and talking and 
working for good roads. A number 
of the cities got together down there 
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and they looked over the catalogs and 
talked to representatives of various 
concerns and finally selected one of 
these great dirt moving machines. Up- 
on the sale of this machine depended 
the sale of many others. The machine 
was ordered from Illinois and after 
three months wait they got the machine 
down at Buenos Aires. They called 
together all of these other highway 
people and they set up the machine and 
had it all ready and discovered two 
wheels were sent wrong. They then 
had another long wait for the correct 
wheels and in the meantime the order 
went to Europe. 

One man said, “The reason we buy a 
lot of machinery in Europe is that our 
people are not mechanically inclined. 
Germany sends us machinery and they 
tic the bolts and nuts right onto the 
hole where they belong.” That seems 
strange, but I used to sell binders. I 
recall that when I set up a binder, I got 
cut in the country and although I had 
set up a lot of them, I got out there in 
the heat of a July Sunday in the middle 
of a field and I worked around there 
with that machine and I tried twenty 
times to get the main wheel on the 
main shaft. Every time it looked 
wrong. I drove back to town, twelve 
miles, to see the sample machine. It 
pays to do these little things if we ex- 
pect to get their trade. They don’t ex- 
pect this extra service without paying 
for it, and if you girls want a pink voile 
dress you aren’t going to buy a black 
satin dress, are you? That is the way 
with South America. If we are going to 
share in it, we must produce the goods, 
charge them for it, and if Europe can 
afford to do these things on our money, 
we certainly can afford to do it our- 
selves. 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 


The Community and the Library. 
By R. E. HIERONYMUS, Community Adviser, University of Illinois. 


A friend of mine in Washington, a 
minister, invited a young fellow to oc- 
cupy his pulpit one Sunday and as they 
sat together at the opening service, this 
young fellow whispered to Dr. Powers 
and said, “Are there any congressmen 
here this morning?” He answered: 
“Yes, three or four.” “Are there any 
senators here this morning?” “Yes, 
one.” “Any judges?” “Yes, one.” He 
noticed the young man got more and 
more nervous and when he understood 
that the young man was about to lose 
his nerve he said, “Now you just 
preach so the rest of these folks can 
understand it and they will understand 
it too.” I am somewhat in the predica- 
ment of that young man as I look 
around and see these people. but I am 
going to try to talk so the rest of these 
folks can understand it. 


It is an entirely orthodox procedure 
to explain why you are on the program. 


I should make the explanation that I 
was able, after hinting-a number of 
times that I should be on it, to finally 
get a letter from Miss Skogh, and I 
don’t know how she treated the rest of 
you but she was very generous to me. 
She brought me a book, “The Library 
and the Community.” I was very glad 
to get it. It is dedicated in the first 
place “To the Memory of My Father, 
George Stephen Wheeler.” Then the 
Table of Contents. Some of the chap- 
ters—“The Community Background,” 
“The Library and the Community,” 
“The Community Study as a Basis of 
Community Service,” “The Geography 
of Library Work,” “The Vocations of 
the Community,” “Local Government,” 
“Schools,” “Book-stores and News- 
stands,” “Welfare Organizations.” 
These in part one. 


Part two—“Public Opinion and the 
Library,” “Policy of Publicity for Sup- 
port,” “What the Public Should Know 
About the Library,” “Methods of Fi- 
nance.” 


Part 
licity.” 


three—“Technique of Pub- 


You will find this book in the state 
library and I presume you can get it 
direct from the publishers, the A. L. A. 

Having made the main part of the 
speech, there are some few little items 
on my own account and responsibility 
I would like to say to you folks. Being 
a community adviser, I have been un- 
certain as to the duties of a community 
adviser. There appeared a book called 
the “Foolish Dictionary” about fifteen 
years ago. When I saw it I turned to 
the definition of “advice”’—“Advice is 
that which an old man gives to a young 
man when he can no longer set forth a 
bad example.” So I am not going to 
give any advice. I would like to try 
to point out some of the things that I 
think might be helpful in this connec- 
tion. I actually read this book. I 
didn’t just look at the outside and let 
it go at that because that would be an 
easy way out. You remember not long 
ago in the “Youth’s Companion” there 
was a statement that should have been 
of interest to librarians. “A good book 
and a good woman are excellent things, 
but beware of estimating them, as some 
foolish men do, for the beauty of their 
covering.” This book contained valua- 
ble suggestions with reference to the 
function of the library and its relation 
to the community. I know it is an old 
story with you. I found in it, and was 
reminded again of this motto, this far- 
reaching motto of the A. L. A.—“The 
best reading for the largest number at 
the least cost.” I knew all of you knew 
that. You should have known it all the 
while and been gradually working to- 
ward that ideal. Then I found out in 
there that the library profession—I am 
glad to get that word in —the library 
profession, Mr. Wheeler said is funda- 
mentally founded upon the knowledge 
and love of books or the strong belief 
that good books widely read will pro- 
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duce an intelligent people. That is so 
fundamental that we should get on that 
foundation and continue—that good 
books widely read will produce an in- 
telligent people. Not light fiction that 
we wear out so many duplicate sets of, 
but books that are to have some vital 
force in the life of the people them- 
selves. 

Then I ran across that librarian’s 
code, in which “it is the librarian’s duty 
to be a force in the community and 
have contact with the people even more 
than with books.” That is a part of 
the development of the life of the 
libraries. To know the people in the 
community as well as the books in the 
library. I said to one librarian: “It 
must be a great deal of pleasure to 
work with these books.” “Yes,” she 
said, “it is a pleasure to work with the 
outsides of them.” 


Here is the double opportunity of 
dealing with books at the best and min- 
gling with the best people in the com- 
munity because we must begin with 
them in beginning the service we 
should render in the library. Over the 
door of the new library at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois are the significant 
words, “The University Library—erect- 
ed by the State of Illinois for the ad- 
vancement of learning.” Over at the 
right, “The hope of democracy de- 
pends upon the diffusion of knowledge 
and wisdom,” and at the left, “The 
whole world here unlocks the expe- 
riences of the past to the builders of 
the future.” 


What a great opportunity in an in- 
stitution like the state university to 
put in this central position a _ great 
library with the possibilities of service 
to the people of the whole state 
through these thousands of students 
that are gathered at the universities. 
In a sense every library in the remotest 
corner of the state should be doing that 
same thing—helping to shape the 
democracy itself. After all, as we come 
to face the real problems the relation 
which the library itself has is this at- 
tempt to meet these local situations, 
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because in the last analysis the com- 
munity is the unit of our thought and 
action in a democracy. It takes us a 
long time to get that fully in mind. 
Here is the individual, important with 
his relation to all the others; and then 
the family group nearest to the indi- 
vidual, and the families in turn grouped 
must naturally group into a commun- 
ity, though we spoil the picture in a 
good many cases by other divisions. 
But all of these more or less artificial 
divisions of village, town, small city, 
large city, county, gradually try 
to find the way out into the open and 
to be recognized as this thing which 
we call a community. That is of grow- 
ing importance, not only this thing 
which Mr. Wheeler is trying to meet in 
this book which this Association is 
trying to meet in the discussions of 
their program but practically every 
vital organization seeking in one way 
or another to find out its actual rela- 
tion to the community. Have you no- 
ticed with what growing frequency we 
are all using this word “community?” 
It is on our lips in nearly every private 
conversation. In nearly every letter— 
in all of the magazines and discussions 
—on practically every page of every 
paper we pick up—it is in all the good 
sermons, in the lectures, in the discus- 
sions in the new books. The commun- 
ity is trying to assert itself and coming 
in with ways perhaps to be recognized. 
It is this which brought into existence 
this title which I bear—community ad- 
viser—the attempt of many organiza- 
tions to single out the community and 
to recognize it as an integral. It has 
been used and mis-used in all sorts of 
ways. Any time any organization 
wants to locate it will go in and pro- 
ceed to organize the community; to get 
the money it wants to raise it uses 
the community and then passes on. 
Another agency comes on and raises 
more money and inflicts itself in other 
ways on the community. It takes a 
vital kind of thing to stand that sort of 
thing. It is high time that the com- 
munity itself should organize in some 
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sort of way so that it will be in posi- 
tion to cooperate in proper ways with 
these outside agencies and at the same 
time to do the things vital to the life of 
the community. 

Now there are three or four institu- 
tions that more and more as the com- 
munities are merging, three or four in- 
stitutions that we are seeing more 
clearly than ever before that have a 
vital part in this. It goes without say- 
ing that the home is so vitally related 
to every community that we cannot 
have a start without making these 
homes just as good as possible. We 
are seeing more clearly year by year 
the large place which the school must 
have in the life of the community and 
there are a good many people who have 
been seeing faintly through a glass, 
darkened as yet, the place which the 
library should have in the life of the 
community. It is entirely proper for 
me to say to a group of librarians that 
theirs are possibilities of one of the 
most vital of all the organizations and 
associations in the building up of the 
community. There is a possibility for 
the library to render a service that 
none of the rest of these can render. I 
think it is in recognition of this fact 
that you are studying this thing. 

What are the things the library can 
do in cooperating with other agencies 
and in its own right? One of the first 
things is that the library cannot do 
what it should do until it is in the right 
relation to the other existing agencies 
and institutions and organizations. 
There has been coming to my desk for 
several years a magazine published in 
a big colored school in the south. Last 
month on the title page was this signifi- 
cant statement: “No social work in 
the larger sense of it is fully done un- 
less it embraces all the people of the 
community. It cannot embrace all the 
people unless there is cooperation. 
There can be no cooperation unless 
there is a spirit of good will.” 

Put any organization or institution 
planted in the midst of a community 
that is operating on a good will basis 
and that will relate itself in certain ways 
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at least to other organizations, institu- 
tions or agencies in the life of the com- 
munity,and it is then in a position where 
it may render service to the community, 
but it can never do that by isolation. It 
goes without saying that the school is 
one of the most vital of these—so vital 
it does not seem to be fully settled yet 
everywhere whether the library should 
be an independent organization or be 
so connected with the school that 
supervision almost shall come from that 
source. I am not troubled about that. 
The library is of such a nature that it 
should be, so far as its origin, adminis- 
tration and up-keep, in that sense an 
independent institution in the commun- 
ity. It is not going to be hampered by 
other things. I suppose we are prac- 
tically safe on that. 

There are some of us that can 
remember back far enough to know 
a very interesting thing, not only 
in New England, but right here in 
Illinois. It was a question whether the 
education of what we call now the high 
school scope, should be given through a 
public institution, which we have come 
to call the high school, or whether it 
should be through an academy, pri- 
vately endowed, if endowed at all, and 
scattered all over Illinois. It looked 
for a time as if education might be de- 
veloped in that way. Happily I think 
we are past that. Nearly all of these 
academies have died out now until you 
could name them almost on the fingers 
of one or two hands. We need to re- 
mind ourselves of the marvelous 
growth of the high school to see what 
a gain there has been, I think some- 
thing now like a quarter of a million 
boys and girls in the high schools of 
Illinois, about 600 of these schools of 
the distinct community type. By that 
I mean the boundaries have been ex- 
tended into the country. As if this 
were not enough, when that was fairly 
well under way, naturally the question 
was raised, “What about these other 
boys and girls, not reached by the high 
school?” It never was so, but it looked 
as if the people were saying, “The boys 
and girls in the country are hardly 
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worth an education.” Naturally some- 
one raised the question, “What about 
these boys and girls?” and the first im- 
pulse was to require these little one- 
room districts to pay the tuition of 
those that graduated from the eighth 
grade. It was a mistake because the 
districts didn’t have the funds. Then 
they formed a non-high school terri- 
tory in and about the country, all of 
the territory not already included was 
formed into a non-district and with that 
tax money paid the tuition of the boys 
and girls so that now every boy and girl 
in Illinois is entitled to a free high 
school education. How vastly better 
that is, my friends, than if we were 
struggling today with fifty or sixty 
academies scattered around over the 
state, reaching a mere handful. 


Now there is a parallel, which re- 
minds me of the story of the little boy 
who, when the teacher asked him for a 
definition of parallel lines, answered, 
“Parallel lines are those that never 
meet until they run together”—also the 
one, “A circle is a round straight line 
with a hole in the middle.” There is a 
parallel between the development of 
that part of our public schools known 
as the high school and the present de- 
velopment of the library. 


If I have any contribution to 
make to this audience it is on 
this particular point, so _ brighten 
up and try to get this point of view. 
We are speaking about the community 
in the midst of all these agencies and 
activities. I want to raise the question, 
“What is a community?” This old 
word—this old new word. I don’t 
want to get too technical or attempt to 
draw up fine lines but the dictionary 
tells us both parts of the word are fine. 
The “Com” has the notion of “To- 
gether — with—in cooperation with 
something else.” The last of it is just 
as good, in that word from which we 
get our word from the Latin and the 
French, “Munis”—means “ready to be 
of service.” 


So a community is a group of 
people ready to be of service one 
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toward another. The service is as fun- 
damental as the rest of it. The group- 
ing of folks together is absolutely es- 
sential. Like the story of the man who 
asked the darky, “Does Jim Smith live 
in this community?” “No, sah, this 
hain’t no community. This am just a 
place.” There are a good many places 
that are not communities at all because 
they are not brought into this coopera- 
tive spirit. I am reminded of my 
friend, who said, “Now I mean real co- 
operation. Not this kind of coopera- 
tion in which the other fellows do all 
the co-ing and I do all the operating.” 
Cooperation is so fundamental in the 
community that we don’t have the com- 
munity until we do have cooperation. 


I have made a definition of my own. 
What is a community? In the sense in 
which it is used in this book and the 
growing sense in which we use it, a 
community is a group or a company of 
people living fairly close together in a 
more or less compact territory in 
which the people are gradually coming 
to think and act together in the first 
concerns of life. I have already said 
if they are not grouped it is not a 
community. Very often people say, 
“We haven't any community spirit.” I 
say, “Have you a community out of 
which to get a spirit?” Unless they are 
fairly close together they cannot be 
brought together. We don’t know the 
people of the community always. I 
found one in California that was about 
1% miles wide and fifty miles long. 
There was a center and the mountains 
determined the boundary of it. In 
most places in Illinois there is perhaps 
a three to five mile radius. It is that 
group of people with whom we have to 
deal in any of these vital concerns, “In 
which the people are gradually coming 
to think and act together.” It is a 
gradual process. Shaping sentiment 
and uniting the people so that we can 
get the right kind of action. “To think 
and act together” first think and then 
act, and it will stay by. There is the 
story of the colored man who was so 
violently declaring his love, and his 
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lady friend says, “I wants to ask you 
just one question. Does you really love 
me or just thinks you loves me?” “Law, 
I ain't thought about it at all.” 

I have recently been in a community 
in Illinois where a man through a long, 
useful life succeeded in building four 
good churches. He died some eight or 
ten years ago and the interesting thing 
is it looks as if they are going to have 
to do that thing all over again. I am 
satisfied there never should have been 
four churches. First of all some very 
careful thought as to whether that 
thing should be done. Then the action. 

Only one thing remains in the defini- 
tion, “In the first concerns of life.” If 
we knew what those were we would be 
safe. We need not be concerned about 
staying up late at night, etc. The first 
concerns of life. There is no question 
about education and religion and recre- 
ation—about beauty, the place it 
should have in the community life. 
There is no doubt in our own minds 
about that form of government that 
Lincoln was talking about—by the peo- 
ple, for the people and of the people. 
We come to measure these institutions 
in large measure by the extent to which 
they are forwarding these concerns of 
life. 

A library is in the midst of these and 
there is the rare opportunity of the 
librarian to come into this close, vital, 
active relation with all these first con- 
cerns of life. 

If I have any qualification to speak 
on this at all it is because I have 
thought if I had any additional title it 
would be that of visiting librarian. If 
I have time enough between trains in 
any community I like to get to the 
school and go to the library. Just as 
soon as possible I try to get the rela- 
tion to the community. Is it a vital 
relation? Is the librarian in touch with 
all these live things in the community, 
helping to make them lively and help 
them on? That is the test. Hence the 
necessity that the library should be so 
situated and so controlled that there 
will go out constantly from it that 
spirit that we have a right to expect 
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in a community, ought to go out from 
the library. 

Now of the very many specific 
things, you will pardon me if I sin- 
gle out one, and if Miss Ahern is 
here I’m sure she will pardon me. It 
is so good I am not ashamed of it and 
will repeat it again. This art exten- 
sion committee, the hope of which is 
to assist in making art a more power- 
ful, elevating force in the life of the 
state of Illinois. It aims to help peo- 
ple to discover nature and beauty and 
to stimulate the production of beautiful 
things. I do not know, my friends, of 
any organization in Illinois that is in 
better position to help on that move- 
ment than the libraries of Illinois. If 
we can harness them up in the right 
way, how much more beautiful would 
be the state of Illinois. How are you 
going to do that? We have thought 
if we could get 100 or so people to go 
into the state to see at first hand and 
then go back and put them on commit- 
tees and tell them about the schools, 
churches, etc., and get acquainted with 
the people that would be helpful. The 
serious purpose of these tours which 
we take this year should be profited by 
these things. Librarians in these com- 
munities can show school buildings and 
grounds, churches, etc., examples of 
landscaping, distinctive buildings, col- 
lections of painting and other forms of 
art, listen to good music and take 
part in worth while discussions which 
have a bearing on making the com- 
munities better. We expect to go into 
northern Illinois this year and southern 
Illinois the year after, so that the peo- 
ple of Illinois will be interested in mak- 
ing the community more beautiful. 

If there were time enough I would 
like to tell you other things we would 
like to do. One is to add to our ex- 
hibits an exhibit of good photographs 
of library buildings, exteriors and in- 
teriors, that these may go into com- 
munities where they are raising the 
question, “How can we beautify the 
library buildings and grounds?” I am 
sorry there is no time to develop the 
conception that when we have finally 
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arrived the library will be a real com- 
munity enterprise backed by the entire 
community. To put forth a little more 
effort so that we shall come finally in 
all the communities to have a real 
library service for all the people that 
live in the community will make a bet- 
ter community of it and will help the 
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community to the use of the library, 

So here is this cooperation of libra- 
rians and we are counting more and 
more in the passing years on the service 
you can help us render in making bet- 
ter and more beautiful the communities 
in which we live. 


Have You Seen Your Library Lately? 
By EARL W. BROWNING, Librarian, Peoria Public Library. 


The other day, while I was debating 
how to begin this paper, one of my as- 
sistants who has always come on duty 
at nine and that day did not come until 
after lunch, chanced to say, “When I 
came down town for lunch today every- 
ing looked so different. I met a differ- 
ent class of people on the street, when 
I got to the Club the twelve instead of 
the one o’clock crowd was there and 
even the rooms themselves looked dif- 
ferent.” It’s a good thing to get away 
from routine and to do things differ- 
ently once in a while. It gives a new 
perspective. 

These meetings have given you a 
chance to drop routine for a few days. 
When you go back to your library I 
want it to look different to you. Ap- 
proach it from a different angle men- 
tally, if not physically. Forget how 
well you know every inch of its out- 
side walls and every item of its con- 
tents. If you will only look at it with 
the eyes of a stranger you may find 
that it has been a long, long time since 
you really saw your library. 

Do you remember all the hopes and 
ambitions you had for your new charge 
when you were first appointed? Have 
they all come true? Are you still work- 
ing to bring them about?’ Or have you 
lost your enthusiasm and formed the 
habit of sighing, “I’ve gone as far as I 
can with this job?” It may be you and 
not the job that is limited. There is 
always something more that can be 
done with the material at hand, always 
some better, quicker or more economi- 
cal way of doing the work of every de- 
partment, from the librarian’s office to 
the mending room. 

When you go home approach your 
library as you did that first day. Know- 


ing nothing about its contents, would 
the building itself lead you in with a 
welcoming air? And after you have 
answered that, can anything be done to 
make the building and grounds more 
attractive and inviting? 


We have a branch building built in 
the best early Carnegie style, but it is 
gray, cold and not attractive in spite of 
a good setting. The windows are high 
in the walls, to permit maximum shelf 
space, and it can neither be seen into 
nor out of. Nearly half the floor space 
is wasted, as far as the public is con- 
cerned, and I have been told that noth- 
ing can be done to better it, yet when 
you come to Peoria again I hope to 
show you that something not only can 
be done but has been done to increase 
the usefulness and attractiveness of this 
building. 

Library boards and city fathers are 
not always willing to have money spent 
on landscape gardening without or dec- 
orative displays within the library build- 
ing, but isn’t such expenditure good 
business? Individuals are encouraged 
to beautify their grounds that their city 
as a whole may look more attractive; 
merchants find that it pays to spend 
money liberally on window sets and the 
latest fixtures to display their goods to 
better advantage. Why should not the 
library do likewise? 


One small library with an outlay of 
less than one hundred dollars trans- 


formed its bleak corner lot so com- 
pletely that the change was commented 
on for months afterward. In another 
city six hundred dollars was spent for 
shrubs and planting at a time when 
all city departments were being cau- 
tioned to economize to the utmost, yet 
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the improvement was so great that 
nothing but favorable criticism was 
forthcoming. In fact, both local papers 
advised the school board to take a look 
at the library grounds and then go and 
do some generous planting around the 
numerous school buildings. It was one 
of the best and most lasting bits of ad- 
vertising the library ever had. 

Every merchant knows that many 
notice an outside display while only a 
comparatively few come in. How many 
of these latter merely look around and 
go out or stay and patronize the store 
or library depends largely on the fore- 
sight of the store management or the 
librarian. We take so much for granted 
these days that we forget the time, 
study and experimenting that have been 
necessary to bring about the highly suc- 
cessful service we receive in most 
stores. The same process must be gone 
through to develop good library service. 

The newcomer must be able to find 
his way easily from one department to 
another in your library, if it is a large 
one. I recall trying to find the techni- 
cal collection in one of our largest 
libraries. No guard was present in the 
entrance hall to tell me where to go 
nor did the directory to rooms on a 
nearby standard make any mention of 
a technical or useful arts room. In- 
quiry revealed the fact that the collec- 
tion I wanted was in a room named 
after the man who had generously en- 
dowed it, but the Hart Memorial Room 
meant nothing to me or any other new- 
comer to that library. 

If your library is a small one, patrons 
must be able to find the different 
classes of books without asking too 
many questions. Readers, though you 
may know many cases to the contrary, 
are a timid, hesitating folk and must be 
eased in from the entrance by attrac- 
tive posters, bulletins, groups of books 
or other material which will help in- 
terest them until they find that for 
which they came. 

Have you arranged your library so 
that the most used books are the most 
easily accessible? This may seem like 
an unnecessary question yet it was only 
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a few months ago that I visited a 
library where nearly half the floor space 
was given to a reference room the 
shelves of which were filled, for the 
most part, with out of date and little 
called for bound magazines while the 
open stacks containing the loan de- 
partment books were crowded into a 
dark room, so small that a dozen people 
could easily cause congestion there. It 
would have doubled the attractiveness 
of this library and I believe largely in- 
creased the issue, if the loan books had 
been placed on the open shelves and the 
magazines in the stacks. Have you 
ever asked yourself why certain classes 
of books never seem to go out? Is it 
because they aren’t really wanted or is 
it partly because they have always had 
a poor location? Travel and biography 
are fairly active classes yet in one 
library where, by chance, these two 
classes were put in the same room with 
fiction, their issue increased over one 
hundred per cent in two years. Liven 
up your less used classes with some 
new material and try them out in a 
prominent position before finally say- 
ing that there is no call for them. 

The progressive merchant may keep 
his departments in practically the same 
location year after year but almost 
every day he is showing in each of them 
something new, something special, 
something different. Do you do this? 
A book that may not appeal on a bright 
sunny day may seem to be just the 
thing on a dark, cloudy day. When I 
was at Jackson, Michigan, we had be- 
side the loan desk a set of shelves 
which would hold about one hundred 
books. A different staff member was 
responsible for the selection of books 
for these shelves each month. When 
my turn came I was much surprised in 
going through the stacks to find how 
much influence the weather or my 
moods had on my selection of books. 
The public enjoyed these shelves as 
much as we did and our non-fiction cir- 
culation was considerably increased. 
Try for yourself the experiment of 
picking out twenty-five books that ap- 
peal to you when you are feeling happy 
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or tired, when the weather is cold and 
stormy, when the first days of spring 
are at hand and you will soon under- 
stand why a few shelves filled with a 
constantly changing collection appeals 
to your public. 

Every room, in a library or else- 
where, has an atmosphere, an individ- 
uality. In using posters, plants, pic- 
tures or special collections of books to 
make the library more attractive to 
your patrons you must keep in mind 
the general effect which you want to 
produce. You wish to attract and not 
distract the patron who comes for a 
quiet hour in the library. One branch 
library always comes into my mind 
when I am thinking on this point. The 
first time I visited that branch I could 
only think of one expression to describe 
its appearance. It was “tucked up.” It 
seemed to me to be one big cubby hole 
divided and sub-divided into smaller 
and smaller cubby holes in which a 
whole lot of “stuff” had been tucked 
away against the time, which never had 
arrived, when it would be needed 
again. Knocking out two partitions, 
weeding out the book collection, and 
using wall cases in place of floor stacks 
made a spacious, airy room of this 
place. Another library by putting in 
its basement stack all of the loan de- 
partment books that had not been 
issued for two years or more, was able 
to make an open shelf room in place of 
an open stack room and at the same 
time increase its circulation fully fifty 
per cent. Before this change there had 
been so many out of date books on the 
shelves that the readers couldn’t find 
the newer ones. 

When you have made your library 
attractive inside and out and have your 
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books accessible, make it easy for your 
public to borrow them and for you to 
keep your record of them. Think how 
lenient the storekeeper is in trusting 
his public and how comparatively few 
times his confidence is misplaced. It 
is aggravating in the extreme to have 
one of your most usefu! books bor- 
rowed and neither returned nor paid 
for but calm your mind by thinking of 
the hundreds that were borrowed and 
were returned. A business-like follow 
up system will help cut down these few 
losses. It is better to stretch the regu- 
lations and lose a book once in a while 
than to discourage legitimate borrow- 
ers because of complicated identifica- 
tion requirements. 

There are dozens, yes, hundreds of 
other ways I might mention in which 
library service to the public might be 
made more business-like, more attrac- 
tive or more widespread. The mer- 
chant spends much money on advertis- 
ing but the librarian has to count the 
pennies and few small libraries have 


any appropriation to cover this ac- 


count. Story hours, work with clubs, 
music or picture collections, bring in 
new and different classes of people 
while lists of recent additions or short 
book reviews given to the papers regu- 
lariy all bring free advertising and 
make the library a source of possible 
news when the reporters are short of 
copy. Regardless of whether you have 
an advertising appropriation or not it is 
within the power of every librarian 
through the conscientious, ever-ready 
service that is given to the public to 
secure the best publicity of all—the 
recommendation which is passed along 
by satisfied patrons. 


Hobbies of a Librarian. 
NELLIE E. PARHAM, Librarian, Withers Public Library, Bioomington. 


A friend of mine resigned from her 
favorite club because she found she 
never wanted to do Tuesday’s work on 
Tuesday. With herI have a deep and 
abiding sympathy. In my own soul 
there is an inborn rebellion against a 


prescribed task that must be finished 
at a definite date. Repeatedly I have 
vowed that never again would I volun- 
tarily submit myself to such servitude, 
yet just so often as I have vowed this 
vow just so often have I broken it. 
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This, I do not admit, is due to weakness 
of character but to the persuasive pow- 
ers of my friends and to my own oblig- 
ing disposition. The following letters 
will explain my appearance on this pro- 
gram. 
Springfield, Ill. 
March 6, 1926. 
Miss Nellie E. Parham, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 
Dear Nellie: In your hours of ease 
Grant me one little favor, please. 
I’d like to have a paper writ 
On hobbies, just a little skit 
For the meeting of the I. L. A. 
Mt. Vernon, on the twelfth of May. 
I’m sure you'll find it easy 
To make this topic bright and breezy. 


Sincerely yours, 
Harriet M. Skogh. 


P. S. Unless I hear from you by re- 
turn mail I shall count on you. Let’s 
try to make the program human. 

ms. M.S. 


Bloomington, Ill. 
May 6, 1926. 
Miss Harriet M. Skogh, 
President, I. L. A., 
Springfield, Illinois. 
Dear Harriet: I’ve no hours of ease 
For industry I beat the bees, 
Yet of your hobbies I have thought 
Until my nerves are overwrought. 
Last night I cried,“Bring pen and ink, 
This job will put me on the blink!” 
But when I tried to write a skit 
I went off in a fainting fit. 


Sincerely yours, 
Nellie E. Parham. 


P. S. If you wanted the program 
human don’t you think it would have 
been rather nice not to have had any 
papers by “us librarians.” Just 
round table talks, bright and breezy. 
Don’t you know that John Dewey 
says leisure is necessary for literary 
spellbinding and that elusive jade 
has not even knocked at my door for 
many a long day. I wishI had 
answered by return mail. 
Yours, — N. E. P. 
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For some weeks there has been lying 
on my desk, “The Book of Hobbies,” 
by Taussig & Meyer. I am sure that 
within those buckram covers there is 
all one needs to know upon this sub- 
ject, but I, have gotten no farther than 
the date slip which shows twenty issues, 
and this a comparatively new book. 
Twenty people in Bloomington who 
have found their way into the public 
library and carried away a book on 
hobbies. It’s comforting to know that 
we have a margin over the necessary 
five or ten righteous. 

After no little wondering if it is a 
spirit of perversity that has kept me 
from reading Messrs. Taussig & Meyer, 
and cribbing this paper from them, I 
have concluded it is a much more ser- 
ious thing than perversity: The trag- 
edy of having been born too soon — 
before the machine-made world 
evolved; before the days of Ready Ref- 
erence, away back in that olden time 
when knowledge per se did not mean 
much, but the pursuit of it was a joy; 
when none other had done my work 
for me — had not gathered between 
two covers all the little bits I would 
have enjoyed finding for myself. Habit, 
stronger than death, had its way. 
Leaving the Book of Hobbies behind 
me, I sharpened five pencils and fared 
forth in the Withers Public Library, a 
limited field to be sure, but one into 
which so much of life and love has 
gone that I find it difficult not to look 
upon it as mine own. 


The dictionaries proved enlighten- 
ing. To be sure the Standard put us 
off with rather a brief definition, but 
Webster was more satisfying. Then 
we wandered over to the Oxford and 
while our first pencil was still sharp we 
wrote “ A hobby is a favorite occupa- 
tion or topic pursued merely for the 
interest which it affords. An individ- 
ual pursuit to which a person is devot- 
ed, according to the onlooker’s notion, 
out of proportion to its real import- 
ance.” 

The catalog was less satisfactory. 
There the Book of Hobbies reigned 
along—which is not surprising. You 
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know it has been said that a library 
catalog always contains every subject 
except the one you are looking for. Go 
into any library, look up any subject in 
the catalog and it will not be there. 
The librarian will tell you that it is 
there but if you dare her to look for it 
even she can not find it. The only ex- 
planation is that the Devil has his mir- 
acles as well as the Saints and this is 
one of them. 

The Readers’ Guide was interesting. 
From 1815-1905 there was not a single 
entry on Hobbies. 90 long years and 
not a hobby indexed. From 1905-1924 
the number averaged not quite one a 
year but by 1925 the indexer had awak- 
ened to the importance of the subject 
and there were five entries for that 
year alone. Most of these articles I 
read — and of the most interesting of 
them, possibly slightly camouflaged, I 
intended to make this paper. I had 


not known until the morning of May 
6, that I was supposed to write on the 
I had fondly 


Hobbies of Librarians. 
hoped that in making the program 
human we were going for a few min- 
utes to get away from ourselves — Oh 
vanished dream, oh iost endeavor! 
Instead of reading I should have been 
sending out a questionnaire. For you 
there is no compensation — for me 
there is the glorious remembrance of 
two happy hours of reading within my 
own library and the satisfaction of hav- 
ing come to some very definite con- 
clusions about Hobbies. 

To ride or not to ride, that is the 
question. After my exhausting study 
T am all for that gentle and engaging 
little animal — the hobby horse. We 
need some differentiating interest. We 
look alike, we act alike, we thing alike, 
we talk alike. For years the most of 
us have gone around with that “suit- 
the-book-to-the-reader” look on our 
faces. Since adult education has come 
in we are assuming an even deadlier ex- 
pression — that “suit-the-reader-to-the- 
book” look. Which is really something 
like having your tailor or dressmaker 
fitting you to your clothes, instead of 
fitting your clothes to you. 
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Since I have failed to wring from you 
the name and nature of your secret 
hobby — in deference to the subject 
of this paper as it appears on the pro- 
gram, I am going to say a word about 
our collective obsessions. 

I do not know who first started this 
hue and cry about adult education — 
but I do know that it was some one 
bent upon taking the joy out of life. If 
this were not a Library Association | 
should feel like saying something 
further, but I refrain. 

Most of you are too young to remem- 
ber when library work with children 
was first specially stressed. I presume 
it had been in bud for some time but it 
burst forth in full beauty about 25 
years ago. I remember it was about 
the date of my first A. L. A. Conven- 
tion. I shall never forget the enthus- 
iasm of that meeting. Library work 
with children was the key-note of the 
Conference. As speaker after speaker 
unfolded the wonderful possibilities of 
library work with children we all burst 
forth in Alleluias. At least I thought 
we all did. You wouldn’t have suppos- 
ed, from the librarians’ standpoint that 
there was an adult in the United States 
worth the powder to blow him up. 
There was one man by the name of 
Dana who got up in one of our meet- 
ings and said that he felt that an adult 
should have some consideration in a 
library—but sentiment was all against 
him or so it seemed. I have since real- 
ized that perhaps there were others on 
the side lines who were not joining in 
our Hosannas but were quietly think- 
ing their own thoughts. 


Something must have gone wrong — 
all of those children of the year 1900 
are now adults—many I fear uneducat- 
ed — and we are out after them with 
new bait—Adult Education. 

Pendulums swing and before we 
know it the great drive will be on for 
library work with the child of pre- 
school age. When it comes I shall say 
in the words of Mrs. Mickleham, one 
of Mr. Barrie’s characters “As for me, 
Ameliar, No. The worm has turned. 
Instead of being the slaves we thought 
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we was, we have rights of our own,” 
and thinking about life and education I 
have concluded that life is an entity; 
and education is at least an affair that 
reaches from the cradle to the grave. 
I'm for work along the entire line but 
no flogging of the air concerning any 
one section of it. 

I dread to see the County Library 
become a hobby. Already I have been 
told that it is probably better to have 
access to no books at all than to get 
them from a struggling little library. 
Again I say “As for me Ameliar, No.” 
Aside from my nearest of kin and a 
few choice friends there’s nothing in 
the world so dear as a book. I don’t 
care much where I get it, just so 
Igetit. If I should happen to be 
placed where there was no county li- 
brary I am sure I should welcome even 
a struggling little institution. 

Elevating the standard of taste does- 
n't seem to be quite as much to the 
fore as it used to be. Personally that 
was my strong point. I thought I 
knew a worth while book when I read 
it, had an appreciation of style, could 
even distinguish between talent and 
genius. I still think all of these things 
about myself but I’ve given up expect- 
ing everybody to read and like the 
things that I read and like. I find 
many people using our library who 
have read more widely than I, are 
better educated. Many of them find 
their way into my office, and among 
other things we talk about books. They 
say, “Miss Parham, have you read much 
of L. P. Jacks? I think you would en- 
joy him.” I read Mr. Jack’s “A Living 
Universe” and the world is to me a 
different place. The clergy drop in 
and talk over books and go away and 
preach about them. All of us, probably 
more especially those of us who work 
in small libraries, have our particular 
friends who ask us for something good 
to read. If I have forty reading as one 
I shall be satisfied. 


Speaking of elevating, I should like 
to tell my experience with that outcast, 
“Tarzan.” Of course I knew when the 
book wa: published that it was “taboo” 
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so did not buy it. It just happened 
that I personally knew something 
about Edgar Rice Burroughs, a Yale 
man, and I could not understand why 
he should have written a book that was 
vitiating the taste and undermining the 
morals of the young. Now the Pres- 
ident of our Library Board is a man 
with a cultural background and a great 
reader. One day, just back from New 
York, he came into the library and said 
“Why don’t you buy the Tarzan books? 
Everbody down in New York is read- 
ing them.” 

Of course I didn’t buy them, but in 
time a few of the Tarzan books crept 
into the library, gifts 1 suppose, and 
being a thrifty soul I kept and circu- 
lated them. Last week was a strenu- 
ous week for me and Friday night 
found me a wreck. This unwritten 
paper was hanging over my head but 
instead of getting at it I took a copy of 
Tarzan of the Apes home with me and 
read a part of it. I was highly enter- 
tained and greatly rested by it. (Miss 
Williams, our first Vice-President, says 
I made a great mistake in not reading 
it aloud.) I shall never again wonder 
why the reader who has had a day’s 
strenuous mental work carries home 
from the library at night a detective 
story for his evening’s relaxation. 

Work with children, elevating the 
standard, advertizing the library, now 
called publicity work, adult education 

all of these have I seen, and of most 
of them have I been a part. Perhaps 
these have not been hobbies nor ob- 
sessions, nor fads — just points of em- 
phasis. 


As to your personal 
from libraries and librarians. 
to follow the dictionary definition — 


hobbies, apart 
Be sure 


let it be a favorite pursuit. There is 
much Pollyannyish advice about the 
choice of hobbies, “Why not make 
your garden your hobby,” etc., etc., etc. 
Pay no attention to this. In the ques- 
tion of hobbies you must be the arbiter 
of your own fate. If you can be born 
with a hobby or have inherited one so 
much the better. Whether inherited 
or of your own choosing it must be an 
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individual pursuit. Faddists train in 
crowds, but the hobby rider, like the 
knight errant of old, rides alone. A 
fad is tyranny, the tyranny of the many, 
but the hobby is freedom, the freedom 
of the one. 

The hobby is not merely a horse to 
ride. In time it often becomes much 
more, a sort of an impregnable inner 
refuge in which to retire when all else 
fails you. Safe with a hobby you may 
say with Corlianus, “I turn my _ back, 
there is a world elsewhere.” 

Those of you who have read the 
“Life of Sir William Osler,” one of the 
most satisfying books I have ever read, 
remember that his hobby was collect- 
ing rare, early medical books and edi- 
tions of Thomas Browne’s “Religio.” 
Wherever he went, whatever his quest, 
there was always time to look for 
a rare book; even in those over- 
taxed and _ heartbreaking days of 


the war, when traveling from hospital 
to hospital, he found leisure to go for 
a little time with friends in search of a 
possible treasure. 


And when his only 
beloved son, who, too, had a nice feel- 
ing for books, was killed in the war, Dr. 
Osler turned for refuge to the catalog- 
ing of his collection. And when the 
end came, lying in the scarlet gown of 
Oxford, his bier covered with a plain 
velvet pall, there lay upon it with a 
single sheaf of lilies, his favorite copy 
of the Religio. 

Once upon a time it was considered 
creditable, by certain misguided souls, 
to make a hobby of your work. The 
advice of the present medical man is all 
against it. Hard work, he says, is done 
not only figuratively but literally, under 
high pressure. In order to gain com- 
plete relaxation there must be some 
other engrossing interest to which the 
mind turns quite naturally. Thus you 
will get complete relaxation of cell en- 
ergy and arterial tension for that part 
of your brain that is taken up with its 
everyday tasks. 

Gladstone, turning from politics to 
Greek, is an example. Leo XIII was 
carried to the age of ninety-three by 
Latin poetry. 
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A recent number of the Bookman 
chronicles the passing of Henry Holt, 
the publisher. In its tribute we find, 
“He was editor, counselor, business 
man. He never grew old. A courtly 
gallant figure walking down Fifth Ave- 
nue, a stately gracious figure in his 
office, a pleasant figure strolling in the 
woods of his Vermont home. Henry 
Holt played the cello, and his evenings, 
many of them, used to be given to 
practicing trios, with a couple of music- 
loving friends. 

Grover Cleveland survived two terms 
as President — but during those years 
how many of those cartoons there were 
of Cleveland, the fisherman. He and 
Joe Jefferson are said to have spent 
many winter hours planning for their 
summer outings. Ex-President Taft 
is probably living to-day because of his 
efforts to lower his record on the links, 
Vice President Charles G. Dawes, it 
is said, sometimes takes his place in a 
little country club jazz orchestra and 
plays the “wicked flute” until two 
o’clock in the morning. 

If you have read Joseph Pennell’s 
“Adventures of an _ illustrator,” that 
honest, caustic, interesting, poignant 
book — you find in it the story of a 
man whose work was his hobby. Of 
his childhood he writes, “I was always 
happiest when alone, because then I 
was always drawing’— and again—‘I 
used to walk seven miles down to the 
Broad Street Library to see the illus- 
trated magazines, for there were prac- 
tically none in the Friends’ Library and 
there were better uses for twelve cents 
than car fare.” Later some one wrote 
of him, “Pennell is working 13 hours a 
day—no rest, except his luncheon hour” 
—and now Pennell is gone at sixty-six 
leaving unwritten those books which 
in the “Adventures” he suggests he still 
may write. Books which would have 
been a delight and an enrichment of 
our literature. We wish Pennell might 
have had a life-saving hobby. 

The possession of a hobby not only 
prolongs life and furnishes a refuge in 
time of trouble, but it automatically 
admits you to membership in the 
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ancient and honorable society of bores. 
If you have a hobby you must talk 
about it. No matter what the topic 
of conversation you lie in wait for an 
opportunity to bring it around to the 
subject in which you are most interest- 
ed. If none presents itself you break 
in with “I’ll bet I could show you forty 
different kinds of birds in Funk’s Grove 
this minute.” Just at that particular 
minute you are not interested in the 
birds in Funk’s Grove, but that makes 
no difference — the hobby rider is off 
and you listen with only a feigned half 
interest as hour after hour slips by. 

But even in being a bore there are 
compensations. You always have some- 
think to think about, something to do, 
something to talk about. For you 
there are never any long awkward con- 
versational pauses that you can not fill. 

Perhaps the very finest thing of all 
about a hobby is its uncertainty and 
its allure. It may carry you far. You 
will lodge in strange inns and encount- 
er queer folk, rap at distant gates and 
wake some morning to find yourself 
famous. 

I know of no better example of this 
than that of Dr. Strode, a country phy- 
sician of Spoon River, who, in spite of 
the demands of his profession gathered 
together an amazing collection with 
hundreds of species of fresh water 
clams and fresh water univalves, all of 
which he classified — and one morning 
he found himself famous. Many a 
foreign post mark came to him at 
Spoon River, and the United States 
National Museum honored him by 
naming a fresh water mussel The 
Strodiana. Of him Edgar Lee Masters 
writes : 

“Once in a while a curious weed un- 

known to me, 

Needing a name from my books; 

Once in a while a letter from Yeo- 

mans. 

Out of the mussel 

along the shore 

Sometimes a pearl with a glint like 

meadow rue; 

Then betimes a letter from Tyndall 

in England 


shells gathered 
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Stamped with the stamp of Spoon 
River. 

I, lover of Nature, beloved for my 

love of her 

Held such converse afar with the 

great 

Who knew her better than I.” 

I look around among my friends to 
see what their hobbies have meant to 
them. There are three whom I shall 
mention. 

Some years ago one of my friends 
became interested in etchings and be- 
gan buying them one at a time. Occa- 
sionally she would drop into the library 
and invite me over to see her latest 
purchase. A few years ago she gave 
this collection, uniformly framed, to 
our library, as a memorial to her 
mother. It’s a beautiful and valuable 
collection, and one which will grow 
more valuable from a money point of 
view as the years go by. She once 
wrote to Mr. Pennell asking his advice 
about certain artists and pictures, and 
in his reply he said “It’s a pleasure in 
this day of movies and jazz to find any 
one who is interested in so unobtru- 
sive an art as Etching. I do not par- 
ticularly care for the one of mine that 
you have and would suggest that if 
possible you get ‘Trains that come and 
go” — which later was secured. As 
much pleasure as these pictures have 
given to the Bloomington people, I 
fancy the collecting them has been an 
even greater joy. 

The second of these three once said 
to me, “There are just three recreations 
that from my point of view beat all of 
the rest — bridge, golf and trout fish- 
ing.” During the last year this man 
has been through experiences so crush- 
ing that his friends despaired of his 
reason and his life. The one thing 
that his physician said was “We must 
get him to play bridge just as soon as 
we can.” When the golf season open- 
ed he dreaded to go on to the links for 
fear he might not be able to play. He 
has hesitated about going out west this 
summer, for fear trout fishing might be 
too strenuous. The other night I 
went out to play cards with him and 
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before the game began he said, “I have 
never seen the time that I didn’t sit 
down to a game of bridge with delight, 
and never have seen the time I didn’t 
quit the game with reluctance.” So 
from a hobby I have seen one of my 
friends able to make a valuable gift to 
her town and another who has been 
saved to his family and friends. 

Now my third and last hobby rider 
is the finest example I know. His 
hobby began in his childhood, has stay- 
ed with him through the years, colored 
his existence, carried him far, lodged 
him in strange inns, and may yet make 
him famous. This man has had from 
his childhood a great love for nature. 
While he is a banker, he has spent 
much time in the fields and woods. In 
fact I think the time has come when 
banking is by no means his chief inter- 
est in life. Wandering over fields and 
woods and by streams he has picked up 
many an arrow head andreading oneday 
of a find of arrow heads hestartedoutto 
round them up. In a bank on the Mac- 
kinaw there had been discovered flint 
chipped arrow heads, not arrows that 
could be used in warfare, but real 
works of Indian art. They are beau- 
tifully made, to handle one gives you 
a thrill. Each one is a perfect replica 
of the other. The United States Nat- 
ional Museum pronounces them the 
finest examples of this sort of Indian 
art in the United States, probably in 
the world. 
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From this association with nature 
and early art there has come into his 
soul a spirit of poetry that otherwise 
might have been quite foreign to his 
nature. “About these arrow heads,” 
he says, “there must be some story. I 
want to work it out. Once upon a time 
there must have been an Indian boy 
who was a real artist. Whenever he 
came to an especially perfect piece of 
flint he must have put it aside, think- 
ing some time he would make as per- 
fect and beautiful an arrow as possible,” 
and so the poetic interpretation goes 
on. Last year this hobby rider spent 
three months in Europe with a group 
of scientists who went out from Yale 
to explore the caves in France. 

It is well to get your hobby early in 
life. If you have been so fortunate 
you are to be congratulated. If you 
have not one — getone. It will take 
a little time from your work, but will 
probably make you a better librarian. 
Do not demand too much of your hobby 
at first. No one can discover a new 
world who exacts a guarantee in ad- 
vance for what it shall be. To get a 
new meaning in life, to take the risks 
attendant upon the formation of new 
interests means the growth of a new 
self. 

We shall still work and we shall find 
joy in our labor — but, with a hobby 
there shall be added unto us even other 


joys. 








nan QO @®d ». 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. 


On Thursday evening, May 13, at 
eight o’clock, the members of the I. L. 
A. and townspeople of Mount Vernon 
assembled in the First Methodist 
church where a very pleasing group of 
songs composed and arranged by Anne 
Wakely Jackson, Illinois composer- 


librarian, were presented by Mrs. Stella 
Westenberger of Springfield, with Mrs. 
Jackson as accompanist. Following 
this, Carl Sandburg, the speaker of the 
evening, was introduced by the presi- 
dent. 


An American Miscellany. 
CARL SANDBURG. 


“The program to be offered tonight 
arranges itself into several parts — to 
begin with, a discussion of the legend 
and tradition of the man whose name 
was Abraham Lincoln, the books and 
reports by which we can get something 
of an answer to the question, “What 
kind of a man was Abraham Lincoln?” 
and then I am going to read a few 
pieces from four books that I have 
written that we classify in the poetry 
section of the library and the book 
stores, though it did happen that when 
the book “Smoke and Steel” was pub- 
lished and copies arrived at the Mc- 
Clurg Book Store, there were a number 
of copies placed in the mechanical sec- 
tion. There are four of these books of 
free verse. The first one is entitled 
“Chicago Poems,” and there were some 
reviewers that made the point that the 
name of that book was as puzzling as 
though one should speak of “Hell’s 
Roses.” Some were reminded of the 
ancient legend of two Chicago men 
who died and went to the Afterworld. 
They met and one said to the other, 
“Well, Heavenisn’ta half bad place after 
Chicago.” The other fellow said, “You 
are wrong. This is not Heaven.” 


“The second of these four books was 
entitled “Corn Huskers,” an attempt of 
getting a picture of the country be- 
tween the Alleghany and the Rocky 
Mountains. 


“The fourth is ‘Slabs of the Sun- 
burnt West.’ There are in those four 
books some 560 pieces. There are that 
many titles and compositions and after 
I read about ten of them here tonight, 
that will leave 550 for any of you who 


care to go farther. Then I am going 
to tell one or two stories from the 
Rootabaga books. The first one was 
“Rootabaga Stories” and the second 
one “Rootabaga Pigeons.” The first of 
the books has been translated into 
French so that any of you that cannot 
get the general drift in the American 
language can have a chance in the 
French if you like. Then I am going 
to close the evening with some sleepy 
songs—we may be ready for them— 
some songs that most of them have 
never been published. They perhaps 
classify as American folksongs—if not 
by the front door, they do by the back 
door. 

“There was a Minneapolis lawyer 
named Daniel Fish who published a 
big. thick book. In it he had a list of 
all the books about Abraham Lincoin 
that he had been able to find out about. 
He had the names of 1080 books that 
had been written and published about 
Abraham Lincoln. He made the point 
that there were several thousand 
speeches, pamphlets, things of a minor 
sort, but that there were 1080 books 
about Lincoln. There was a lawyer in 
Moline, Illinois—J. D. Oaklead—who 
published another one of these lists last 
year, bringing up to date the Fish list, 
and he gave the names of 1600 books 
written and published about Lincoln 
that were not included in the Fish 
bibliography of twenty years ago. That 
is to say, there are more than 2700 
books available for anyone who wants 
to get an answer to the question, 
“What kind of a man was Abraham 
What did he make out of 


Lincoln? 
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life? What sort of personality did he 
have ?” 

Most of the early biographies 
of Lincoln were published in 1860-64 
during the two campaigns for the presi- 
dency. The first important one with 
source material was published by 
Ward Lehman in 1872, but the only one 
of really lasting value of all those years 
came in 1888 when Herndon, his law 
partner, published the three volume 
life. About four years later Nicolay 
and Hay, Lincoln’s secretaries during 
the war, published a ten volume history 
of Abraham Lincoln and it was gen- 
erally supposed that about all of the 
evidence was in, but only a few years 
later Ida Tarbell made her trip to Ken- 
tucky and southern Illinois and found 
much valuable material in the way of 
documents and photographs so that she 
was able to throw much light on the 
early life of Lincoln and so show that it 
was not so terrible as people had sup- 
posed. Year by year there has come 
more and more evidence. Only last 
year a speech delivered in Springfield 


by Lincoln, never printed before, was 
first brought to public light by Oliver 


Barrett, Chicago collector. Only last 
vear, William Bartlett published his 
book on Lincoln that answered the 
question of his ancestors. It was only 
last year that through a Kentucky law- 
yer, William Thompson, we learned of 
the first and only time Abraham Lin- 
coln was put on trial as a law breaker. 

“He was eighteen years old, and run- 
ning a flat boat on the Indiana shore of 
the Ohio river. He used to take pas- 
sengers from the shore to the middle 
of the river, putting them on steam- 
boats, getting twenty-five or fifty cents 
a passenger. One day he took his boat 
across the river and two men grabbed 
him and charged him with violating the 
law that any person operating a ferry 
must have a license, and Lincoln then 
made for the first time in his life an 
argument in a court of law and he was 
able to convince the judge. The judge 
looked him over and said, “I guess we 
will let you go.” That he built this 
boat himself, that he was operating it 
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at that time of his life, showed a certain 
industry and a certain ability. 

“Some of the material of Lincoln has 
got out in curious ways. At Pekin, 
Illinois, there was a boy named Thomas 
G. Lowry. When a man he went to St. 
Paul to live. Many years passed. He 
told his wife one day he was getting old 
and would have to write out the recol- 
lections he had of the days when Lin- 
coln used to come to Pekin and of the 
stories he had heard his father and 
neighbors tell of Lincoln. After he 
died, his widow published the book in 
a beautiful bound volume, but only two 
hundred copies. I have visited hun- 
dreds of libraries, and looked over their 
private collections and the collections 
of historical societies and only once 
came across a copy, and that was in 
Providence, Rhode Island. I was much 
interested to find there several stories 
I had heard as a boy. I was very much 
interested to find two or three little 
stories I had heard in Knox County. 

“One was about Abraham Lincoln 
driving a team and wagon along a 
country road, heavy with mud, late one 
evening. He met another driver and 
both of them pulled in on their horses. 
Each one knew that the one that pulled 
up would be liable to be stuck. Lincoln 
called “Turn out,” and the other fellow 
called “Turn out,” but finally Lincoln, 
who was six feet, four inches tall, be- 
gan slowly to rise from his seat as he 
called out to the other fellow, “If you 
don’t turn out, I’ll tell you what I will 
do.” The other fellow said, “Don’t rise 
any higher, stranger, I’ll turn out,” and 
he turned out, and as he passed he 
called to Lincoln, “What would you 
have done if I hadn’t turned out?” 
Lincoln replied, “I would have turned 
out myself.” 

“This man grew as the years passed, 
and studied law. He refused to stand 
by the president in the Mexican War. 
He tried to get the president to tell 
why certain facts were not forthcoming 
as to the cause of that war. He went 
back to his district knowing he was 
through with politics. He said he was 
going to put all his time to the practice 
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of law. As the years passed, there came 
a political issue that could not be de- 
nied. He accepted a challenge to de- 
bate and he went into a debate with 
many of his friends afraid he was going 
to be the loser, because the man he was 
going to debate against was Stephen A. 
Douglas, a brilliant public speaker with 
a curious mind. Lincoln met him and 
what they did—that series of Lincoln- 
Douglas debates—was a sort of drama 
on the prairies of Illinois that the whole 
nation was watching. It was a three 
part drama—Lincoln, Douglas, and the 
people of Illinois. They constituted 


the players of that drama _ because: 


never before, never since in the politi- 
cal history of the United States, have 
there been such crowds keenly, intense- 
ly interested in a political campaign. In 
my home town, Galesburg, Illinois, 
there were 22,000 people on a cold Oc- 
tober afternoon with a raw northwest 
wind blowing a gale. Occasionally 
there was a drizzle of rain and these 
22,000 people sat or stood through 
more than three hours listening to 
these two lawyers and politicians talk. 


“Then they went to Quincy. A young 
man came to see him from Ohio, a 
newspaper man, David R. Locke, who 
later wrote humorous papers under the 
name of Petroleum V. Naseby. He 
said when he came into Lincoln’s room 
he was sitting in a chair with his coat 
and vest off, his collar and necktie off, 
and he had pulled his boots off, and he 
said, “I like to give my feet a chance to 
breathe.” They talked that day about 
terribly serious things and about lighter 
things. They talked about a politician 
who had died a few weeks previous—a 
self-important politician who had the 
biggest funeral ever known in Illinois, 
and Lincoln said, “I guess if he had 
known how big a funeral he was going 
to have, he would have died years ago.” 
They taiked about light things and 
about terribly serious things and Locke 
went away to write at a later time that 
no matter what people said about the 
looks of Lincoln, “I have never seen a 
more dignified face. I have never seen 
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so sad a face. There were thousands 
of paradoxes to this man Lincoln. He 
had a capacity for grief and a capacity 
for the comic. There was never a char- 
acter who has so mixed the tragic and 
the comic. Sometimes he said things 


that mingled the grave and the gay.” 


“T had some long conversations with 
Joseph W. Fifer, who was governor of 
this state and whose home is in Bloom- 
ington. He used to know some men 
fairly close to Lincoln. One of these 
men was Wilt Hay, who had an office 
on the same floor. He said Hay used 
to tell a story about Lincoln and a 
goat—-how he left his home one morn- 
ing, walking to his office and he had to 
go along a certain street. The people 
had been teaching a goat to make for 
people and butt them. off their feet. 
Lincoln was coming along with his 
hands behind him and the goat saw 
Lincoln and made for him. Well, Lin- 
coln could be pretty quick and he just 
stooped over and caught the goat by 
the two horns and then he stooped 
down and made the goat a little speech. 
He said, “Now there isn’t any good rea- 
son why you should want to harm me, 
and no good reason why I should want 
to harm you. The world is big enough 
for both of us to live in. If you be- 
have yourself like you should and I 
myself as I ought to, we will get along 
like good neighbors in peace and har- 
mony,” and then he lifted the goat and 
dropped him over the high fence and 
walked up the street. 


“In reading through hundreds of 
books there was only one time I ever 
came across that Lincoln was called 
exquisite. Only one occasion that any- 
one ever used that adjective about Lin- 
coln. Scripp wrote an article, “He has 
a sense of justice that is exquisite.” 
Lincoln probably stands as the fore- 
most of American artists. Just what 
an artist is—just what art is, is a mat- 
ter difficult of definition.” 


After reading some definitions of 
poetry Mr. Sandburg read the following 
poems, “Elephants are different to 
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different people,” “Shenandoah,” “Wil- 
derness,” “Prayers of Steel,” “Cahoots,” 
“Jazz Fantasia.” He then closed his 


reading with two pieces from “Slabs of 
the Sunburnt West.” 
Following the poetry he read “How 
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Pink Peony Sent Spud, the Ballplayer, 
up to Pick Four Moons,” from Roota- 
baga Pigeons. 

He closed his program with a number 
of negro spirituals, accompanying him- 
self on the guitar. 
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LAST GENERAL SESSION. 
Readers’ Opportunity Map. 


The Readers’ Opportunity Map of 
Illinois which had been displayed in the 
hotel lobby during the meeting, was ex- 
plained by Effie A. Lansden of the 
Cairo Public Library. 

The idea of the map originated with 
Miss Skogh, president of the I. L. A. 
The county units, one hundred and two 
of them, were made by librarians of the 
counties and these small maps were 
then assembled and mounted by the 
staff of the Cairo Public Library. 
When completed the map was five by 
nine feet and indicated in a graphic way 
all publicly maintained sources of read- 
ing in the state. Miss Lansden ex- 
plained fully the map and accompany- 
ing statistical exhibit which revealed 


many unknown facts to all observers. 
Some counties of the great state of IIli- 
nois are pitifully lacking in opportunity 
for books for both child and adult. 

Population, income tax payers, auto- 
mobile owners, school taxes and debt, 
number of schools, teachers, doctors, 
nurses, and librarians and some other 
facts were indicated on this map or in 
the statistics outlined. During the ses- 
sions of the meeting many quiet exam- 
inations of these exhibits were made 
and their revelations should make 
librarians more keen to extend their 
lines into those spots, in many cases, 
not so distant, where the light of books 
shines in such a feeble way. 


WHY THE LARGER UNIT? 


JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL, Executive Assistant, A. L. A. Committee on Library Extension. 


In medieval times, city limits were 
very tangible and real. They took the 
form of high, substantial walls which 
kept the city people safe from maraud- 
ers of all kinds. Entrance to the city 
was through gates in the wall, where 
each arrival was carefully inspected. 
The city folk within were guardians of 
civilization and looked with scorn at 
the ignorant country folk. 


Today city limits are not visible to 
the naked eye. The metropolis is 
surrounded by a group of satellite cit- 
ies, making up a metropolitan district. 
The suburbs of the average city thin 
out very gradually into the open coun- 
try. Even the small cities and vil- 
lages are reaching out along the well 
paved roads, with modest homes or the 
beautiful country residences of the 
well to do. Suburbs often resist an- 
nexation, yet join voluntarily in region- 
al planning for boulevards or harbor 
development or sewage disposal. 

Industry is also pushing out from the 
crowded city. Henry Ford is distri- 
buting his manufacturing, going into 
tural Michigan and Ohio instead of en- 


larging his Detroit plant. Cotton mills 
and mill villages are developing in the 
south in territory recently agricultural. 
Giant power has already made it pos- 
sible to carry on manufacturing in small 
Ontario villages. City planners are 
dreaming of a day not too far off when 
general use of electric power will de- 
centralize industry and free the worker 
from the city slum. 


Not only is the city reaching out into 
the country, but the country is drawing 
closer to the city. The farmer of twenty 
years ago was limited in trading and 
social contacts to the short distance 
a horse could travel over poor roads. 
Today he can drive his automobile past 
the small general store of the neighbor- 
ing hamlet to the larger village or city 
and have a wider range of choice. The 
young people motor in to the village 
moving picture show after the day’s 
work is done, or stay at home and listen 
to a city concert over the radio. The 
children go by bus to the centralized 
school, located frequently in or near 
the village. The city newspaper as 
well as the village weekly is delivered 
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to the farmer’s mail box. The isola- 
tion of the farmer has broken down. 

The interdependence of country and 
city is becoming more marked. Indi- 
vidual business men and organizations 
like the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, are making 
every effort to secure country trade 
and to establish friendly relations. 
When Chicago decided that it must 
have clean milk, dairy herds through 
large sections of Illinois and Wisconsin 
had to be tested for tuberculosis. A 
special session of the Wisconsin legis- 
lature was called to vote public funds 
to reimburse the farmers for their loss- 
es of infected cows. 

The attitude of condescension on the 
part of city people is rapidly disappear- 
ing, even though a Mencken may still 
speak of “Yokels.” In this land of op- 
portunity where the country boy of to- 
day may tomorrow be the big city cap- 
tain of industry or occupy the White 
House, it is particularly inappropriate 
and untrue to facts. Instead, we be- 


lieve in equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, not only between two city boys, 
but also between the city and the coun- 
try boy. 

Country life itself has been revolu- 
tionized. The progressive farmer uses 2 


tractor and other machinery. He has 
learned modern methods from a short 
course at the state college of agricul- 
ture or from the county agent. He 
reads farm journals and state and fed- 
eral agricultural bulletins. He listens 
daily to market reports by radio, or 
follows a course of agricultural talks 
broadcasted from the state university. 
He takes part in the activities of the 
Farm Bureau or the Grange, markets 
his produce or buys through a cooper- 
ative. His wife attends meetings of 
the Home Bureau or of a Farm 
Women’s Club. She may even have 
achieved labor saving devices for her 
kitchen. The children are studying 
vocational agriculture or home eco- 
nomics under a Smith-Hughes teacher. 
They belong to the Four-H-Clubs, or- 
ganized by the county agent or club 
leader, and exhibit their prize pigs or 
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calves or canned fruit at the county or 
state fair. 

The emphasis of agricultural exten. 
sion work is not limited to improved 
production or even to better marketing, 
or a more comfortable home. The 
county agent, under definite instruction 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is working for all round 
human development, taking into con- 
sideration good books, good music, 
wholesome social life, as part of his 
program. Rural leaders are eager for 
epportunities for the rural boy and girl, 
A meeting of outstanding farm women 
from all over the country was held in 
Chicago) in March, under the auspices 
of the American Country Life Associ- 
ation and the Farmer’s Wife. They 
talked informally and frankly of the 
problems of the farm home. They 
made up a list of needs (to be found in 
the Farmer’s Wife for May) and at the 
top of the list is “more libraries.” 

To meet these new conditions, new 
forms of organizations are being work- 
ed out by all the educational and social 
agencies and institutions. The little 
red school house is being replaced by 
the centralized school which served a 
large school district. The church is 
working out a “larger parish.” The 
county nurse is caring for the health 
needs of a county. The Farm Bureau, 
the Grange, the Parent Teacher Associ- 
ation, the Y. W. C. A., the Y. M.C. A, 
have county organizations, made up of 
smaller local units. 


In the library field also the larger 
unit has come as a solution of the pro- 
blem of “the best reading, for the larg- 
est number, at the least cost.” Of the 
51 million people in the United States 
and Canada without access to public 
library service, advance figures from 
the report of the A. L. A. Committee 
on Library Extension, over 48 million 
are rural people. In Illinois 2,029,976 
are without it, 2 million being country 
people. Educated, alert country people 
will not be satisfied indefinitely with 
long distance state service. Nothing 
but large unit public library service will 
give them equality of library opportun- 
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ity with city people, library service of 
as high a plane as the educational ser- 
vice of the centralized school. They 
need the personal service of the libra- 
rian as well as book distribution. 
Agricultural extension did not spread 
far from Washington and the state 
capitol. Not until the county agent 
added the spoken word, the personal 
touch, the practical demonstration, did 
the present agricultural renaissance 
come. 

The village and small city also have 
much to gain from the larger library 
unit. Much of the progress of the large 
city library is due to its large scale op- 
eration, permitting skilled service, a 
large and flexible book collection, cen- 
tralization of cataloging and prepara- 
tion of books. These advantages all ac- 
crue to the village branch of a larger 
unit library and to its headquarters. For 
instance, with the rapid advance in book 
prices since the war, the small library 
is finding it increasingly difficult to 
keep its collection live. The twelve 
most popular non-fiction books of 1925 
cost from $2.50 to $12.50 each, averag- 
ing $7.29, according to figures given in 
the Report of the Seattle Public Libra- 
try for 1925, based on monthly lists in 
the Bookman. The small library can- 
not buy many at this price. The large 
unit library will buy them all and make 
them available to all parts of the sys- 
tem at some time during the year. A 
well educated, trained librarian is too 
expensive for many a village library. 
The able head of a large unit library 
makes his or her influence and knowl- 
edge felt all through the system, 
through visits, staff meetings, courses 
of instruction, so that assistants at 
headquarters and village branch libra- 
rians grow in their work. 

A study of three service institutions 
—school, library, hospital—in eight 
Wisconsin villages of from 1,300 to 3,000 
population has just been made by Prof. 
J. H. Kolb, rural sociologist of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. (Service insti- 
tutions for town and country. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Research bulletin 
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66, Dec., 1925.) He analyzes in detail 
the service that a library should give. 
His conclusions are that a minimum 
budget of $4,000 is necessary for good 
library service, that a community of 
less than 4,000 population must either 
tax itself at a rate higher than that nec- 
essary to produce an income averaging 
$1 per capita, (the minimum standard 
of the A. L. A.,) or be satisfied with a 
low grade of library service, or join 
with the neighboring country in a larg- 
er unit library. Surely the latter choice 
is the wisest. 

Granting the larger unit, the ques- 
tion still remains, what unit? There 
may be more than one answer to that 
question. Half of Canada, without any 
counties will have to work out a unit 
of its own. In sparsely settled states, 
several counties may need to unite to 
make a large enough unit. In thickly 
settled New England, town libraries al- 
ready serve the country people. In 
most of the United States, however, 
the county is the best unit for library 
extension. Like the familiar story of 
the Three Bears, the state is too large, 
the township too small, the county just 
the right size. The county is the one 
nation-wide unit of local self govern- 
ment in the United States. It is large 
enough for effective organization and 
adequate support, small enough for 
good personal service. It is the recog- 
nized unit for agricultural extension 
and for rural organizations, for school 
supervision and administration, public 
health work, public welfare, for many 
social service organizations like the 
Y.M.C. A. President Butterfield of 
the American Country Life Association 
says: “The advent of the county farm 
bureau has probably fixed for all time 
the county unit of organized endeavor. 
There is a good deal of county patriot- 
ism throughout the United States. The 
county is the smallest effective politi- 
cal unit in most parts of the country. 
The movement to organize agriculture 
on a county basis is making rapid head- 
way.” (Butterfield, K. L. Farmer and 
the new day. Macmillan, 1919, p. 135.) 
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In the 28 years since the first county 
libraries were established in Ohio and 
Maryland, the plan has been thorough- 
ly tried and tested. The county libra- 
ry isnot one more building at the 
county: seat. It is an active force in 
the life of the county, carrying its ser- 
vice to the most isolated spot. Village 
libraries that joined the larger systems 
with fear and trembling, are happy over 
the larger resources made available to 
them and find that they can still use 
local interest and initiative. The move- 
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ment has spread slowly,to be sure, 
Yet at least a beginning has been made 
in 32 states. For instance, in California 
43 out of 58 counties, in New Jersey 7 
out of 21, in Minnesota 9 out of 27, 
have provided public library service 
for all their people. With the growing 
interest in books and among the coun- 
try people and the new emphasis on 


their necessity in the rural school, the 
time is ripe for rapid development of 
the county library. 


Library Laws in Illinois: Suggestions for the Future. 
ANNA MAY PRICE, Superintendent Library Extension Division. 


The Library Extension Division has 
recently issued a new edition of the 
library laws of Illinois in force July 1, 
1925, for the benefit of library trustees, 
librarians and anyone interested in 
library progress. In this booklet is set 
forth concisely the forms of public 
library organization permissible within 
the state, with the provisions for their 
establishment and maintenance, and a 
list of the libraries under each law. A 
complete subject index aids in the use 
of this volume for examination of the 
particular points of the library laws. A 
careful study of these laws is urged 
strongly upon every librarian, trustee, 
and citizen anxious for the growth of 
vital, progressive libraries. 

The Library laws were written in 
1872, fifty years ago. Since that time 
amendments have been made from time 
to time. For the most part these 
changes have had to do with the in- 
creasing of the maximum tax rate, now 
one and eight-tenths mills; provisions 
for a separate account for the library 
fund, to be drawn upon by the library 
trustees only; the changing of the close 
of the fiscal year of the library from 
June to correlate with the fiscal year of 
the municipality operating the library ; 
and impowering library trustees to buy 
and sell library property. 

The laws do not now present a uni- 
fied whole and the time has come when 
it might be well to rewrite the library 
chapter. 


The General Assembly will convene 
the first of January. If the laws are 
not to be recodified, shall any changes 
through amendments be made? 

Shall we ask for an increase in the 
tax rate? 

There has been a considerable de- 
crease in the assessed valuation of 
property, both real and personal, in 
some parts of the state, which means 
that the present rate brings in a smaller 
income. In a few places the assessed 
valuation has increased. This increase 
is undoubtedly due to growth in popu- 
lation. Growth in population demands 
more service from the library, and 
might more than off-set any increase 
which might come from the same tax 
levy rate on a higher valuation. 

The work of many libraries demands 
a larger income. It would require con- 
siderable effort on the part of everyone 
interested in libraries to pass an amend- 
ment for a higher library rate. The sit- 
uation is just this: 

Sixty-nine city libraries, or almost 
one-half of all the city libraries, are 
levying less than the maximum rate of 
1.8 mills, as are also 35 out of 49 town- 
ship libraries, and 8 out of 39 village 
libraries, or a total of 113 libraries. 

The first of April letters were sent 
to the library directors of every city 
library levying less than one and eight- 
tenths of a mill, from the Library Ex- 
tension Division. Only four replies 
were received. Three said they were 
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asking for an increased appropriation 
and one assured us their present in- 
come was sufficient. The indication is 
that the legislative committee would re- 
ceive little aid from 110 libraries. 

A comparison of appropriations 
voted for the different activities of one 
town is enlightening as to the estimate 
placed upon the value of the library 
in the community: Library, 1.8 mills; 
band, 2 mills; playground, 3 mills. It 
is true each town must have its play- 
ground, its parks, its other organiza- 
tions, but if the band shall require an 
appropriation of two mills, isn’t it in 
disproportion that the distribution of 
knowledge through the channels of the 
public library should receive an in- 
come indicating a minor importance? 

At the last General Assembly, an at- 
tempt was made to amend the county 
library law which would make it easier 
to establish county libraries. By rea- 
son of the uniformity tax clause in the 
state constitution the existing library 
must become a part of the county 
library system or the community must 
pay both the city and the county 
library tax. The amendments were to 
provide for the reimbursement to the 
city library for the county tax. 

The plan was thought to be uncon- 
stitutional and that one taxing unit 
could not collect a tax and pay it over 
to another taxing unit. However, the 
court has recently sustained such ac- 
tion on the part of road and bridge dis- 
tricts. 

The county library amendments 
should be redrafted and provision made 
to reimburse the municipality with a 
library for the amount paid toward the 
county library fund. 

The question of amending the article 
on taxation in the state constitution 
will be submitted for a referendum vote 
in the general election, November 2, 
1926. The amendment seeks to remove 
the present constitutional restrictions 
to uniform taxation and to give to the 
General Assembly authority to pass by 
a two-third vote, laws for the levy and 
collection of taxes for public purposes 
upon persons, property, and incomes. 
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The proposed amendment is worthy 
of the careful consideration of every 
voter. 

The library has the opportunity for 
the next six months to call attention to 
books on taxation and to magazine ar- 
ticles and pamphlets on this particular 
referendum question. 


Report of Auditing Committee. 


Your committee has audited the 
books, vouchers and bills of the Treas- 
urer for the year 1925-26, and has found 
them to be correct in every detail, 
agreeing with the report of the Treas- 
urer as submitted to your honorable 
body, May 12, 1926, and showing a bal- 
ance of $625.62 in the hands of the 
Treasurer at this time. 

Respectfully submitted, 
N. R. Levin, Chairman. 


Report of Resolutions Committee. 


RESOLVED: that we, the mem- 


bers of the Illinois Library Association 
in annual session at Mt. Vernon, May 
12-14, 1926, wish to express our appre- 


ciation for the cordial welcome and 
hospitality accorded us by the Mayor, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Coun- 
try Club, the Board of Directors and 
Librarian of the Public Library of this 
city, and hereby extend to each and 
all of them our most sincere thanks 
for their many courtesies. 

We thank the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Mt. Vernon Country Club for 
the delightful drive and afternoon tea; 
the Lions and Rotarians for the beau- 
tiful baskets of flowers; the W. B. 
Myers Music Company for the radio 
and orthophonic, the First Methodist 
Church for the use of its auditorium, 
the local press for reports and notices, 
and the Emmerson Hotel management 
for its courtesies and hospitalities. 

We thank the President and officers 
of the Association for the delightful 
and comprehensive program which they 
arranged, and the Library Bureau for 
furnishing the printed programs. 

To Mr. Louis L. Emmerson, Secre- 
tary of State and State Librarian, we 
extend our grateful thanks and appre- 
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ciation for the inspiration of his pres- 
ence at our meeting, and for his most 
interesting contribution to our pro- 
gram. 

Since our meeting last October we 
have suffered the loss of two of our 
members who had rounded out long 
terms of usefulness in their commun- 
ities. In the passing of Mrs. Alice G. 
Evans, for fifty years librarian of the 
Decatur Public Library we lost one of 
our charter members; one who was 
seldom absent from our conferences, 
and whose presence we miss to-day. 
One who gave a lifetime of untiring, 
unselfish devotion to her community; 
one whose beauty of character and 
charm of personality won her the 
affection and esteem of her public and 
all of her associates; one whom many 
of us through long years of happy 
associations came to know as a dear 
personal friend. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Pennock, an early 
member of our Association and for 
thirty years librarian of Carthage Pub- 
lic Library, in her quiet unassuming 
way, gave always faithful and conscien- 
tious service, often under the handicap 
of physical disability. 

Resolved, that we hereby give ex- 
pression to our sorrow and sense of 
personal loss in the passing of these 
two members. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jane P. Hubbell, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Utley reminded the members 
that the last I. L. A. Handbook had 
been compiled in 1918 and made the 
motion that, in view of its usefulness 
to Illinois librarians, the president 
should be empowered to appoint a com- 
mittee to get out another handbook, 
‘with Miss Towers to edit and publish 
it at the expense of the association. 
This motion was carried. 

At the last general session, in con- 
nection with a discussion of the Illinois 
library laws, Mr. Windsor moved that, 
inasmuch as there would be no further 
meeting of the association before the 
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next legislature assembled, that if q 
measure be, approved by three-fourths 
of the members of the legislative 
committee and three-fourths of the 
members of the executive board of the 
association, that it shall be considered 
as favored by the entire membership 
of the association and the committee 
shall be empowered to place it before 
the legislature with the approval of the 
association. After further discussion 
this motion was unanimously accepted. 


At the final session an invitation was 
read offering the hospitality of Joliet 
to the Illinois Library Association at 
its next conference in 1927. Some 
discussion was entered into as to the 
probable date of the next meeting and 
tentative invitations were offered by 
various members present at the session. 


The names submitted by the nomi- 
nating committee were unanimously 
accepted, with the election of the 
following officers: 

Harriet M. Skogh, President. 

Julia M. Fink, First Vice-President. 

George E. Norman, Second Vice- 

President. 

Mrs. A . W. Errett, Secretary. 

Mildred Towers, Treasurer. 

Present at the conference were rep- 
resentatives of the Library Bureau, 
New Method Book Bindery, World 
Book Company, Keystone View Com- 


pany, Hehn and Hoth, Ritter, Democrat 
‘Printing Company, Gaylord Brothers 


and others, with exhibitions from their 
firms. 


Although there was perhaps not so 
great an attendance at the conference 
as might have been possible in a more 
central point of Illinois, the represen- 
tation was very gratifying and the meet- 
ing was much enjoyed in a social way. 
The country was at its best at the time 
of the conference and many persons 
were afforded, the opportunity of see- 
ing a beautiful part of their state for 
the first time. Miss Moller made a 
very gracious hostess who had omitted 
no plans in arranging for the entertain- 
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ment of her guests. The Hotel 
Emmerson gave ample quarters for the 
comfortable housing of all attendants 
and a convenient place for the assem- 
bly to convene. On Thursday noon 
an attractive luncheon was served at 
the country club for former and pro- 
spective University of Illinois Library 
School students, at which time Mr. 
Windsor spoke upon the accomplish- 
ments and plans of the library school. 
On Wednesday afternoon cars were 
provided for a very pleasant drive 
around the city, ending in a delightful 
tea at the Mount Vernon Country Club. Harrisburg 
The dinner at the hotel on Wednesday 
evening and the lecture at the church 
on Thursday both proved enjoyable 
functions. Throughout the sessions the 
weather was extremely pleasant and a 
delightful impression of Mount Vernon 
was left with everyone in attendance at 
the conference. 


Nellie E. Parham, Secretary. 


Freeport 
Glencoe 


Harvard 
Havana 


Libertyville 
Register of the Conference shows Litchfield 


libraries represented as follows: 


Place Number 
A. L. A. Headquarters 


Maywood 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES Moline 


Carthage 

Centralia Rockford 

Champaign Rock Island 

Chester 

Chicago Public Library Springfield 

Chicago—John Crerar Taylorville 

Chicago—Newberry Urbana 

Cicero Waukegan 
Wilmette 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


LIBRARIES 


Place Number 
McKendree College, Lebanon.... 1 


University of Illinois, Urbana.... 7 


STATE SCHOOLS 
Illinois School for Deaf, Jackson- 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
Mt. Vernon 
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STATE LIBRARY 
Place Number 


Librarian and Secretary of State. ] 
General Library Division 

Library Extension Division 

Illinois State Historical Library. . 


OTHERS 
Guests within state 
Guests from outside the state.... 
BUSINESS FIRMS 


Binders, book dealers, library sup- 
ply houses and publishers 








